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“THE BUCKSHOT WAR.”? 
BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 


Srxty years have scarcely passed away since the events 
narrated in this paper transpired, and yet how few are 
familiar with that exciting episode in the history of our 
Commonwealth. For a proper understanding it is only fair 
to look at the events which led up to this singular trans- 
action in Pennsylvania’s political life. 

Twelve years before, a printer named William Morgan, 
of Batavia, New York, who had published a so-called ex- 
posé of Freemasonry and Odd Fellowship, was forcibly 
abducted—at least disappeared. Prior to this, a political 
organization had been effected of all persons opposed to 
secret organizations, even to slavery and Roman Catholicism, 
under the denomination of the Anti-Masonic Party. To 
cater to this spirit of intolerance, Morgan pretended to 
reveal the doings of the Masonic and Odd Fellows’ Lodges, 
His disappearance produced a high degree of excitement, 
and in certain sections there was such a whirlwind of indig- 

1 A paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, January 
9, 1899. 
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nation against the Masonic Lodges that many of these 
bodies were obliged to close their doors. Especially was 
this the case in the New England States and in Western 
New York; while in some localities advertisements were 
published in the newspapers, over the signatures of the indi- 
viduals themselves, of recanting Masons. In the Northern 
part of Pennsylvania the Anti-Masonic feeling ran very 
high. Especially was this the case after the dead body of 
an unknown man was found in the Niagara River. Al- 
though the wife and intimate friends of Mr. Morgan denied 
that the body was that of Morgan, yet Thurlow Weed and 
other unscrupulous politicians held that it was “a good 
enough Morgan until after the election.” 

In 1835, owing to the defection in the Democracy, which 
had two candidates in the field, Joseph Ritner, the Anti- 
Masonic candidate, was elected Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Following closely upon Ritner’s inauguration, Thaddeus 
Stevens, having been elected a representative from Adams 
County as an Anti-Mason, attempted to investigate “ Free- 
Masonry” by a select House Committee, of which he was 
chairman. We all know what investigating committees 
bring forth, and the report of that investigation committee, 
or Mr. Stevens’s “ Holy Inquisition,” as it was called, will 
furnish good reading even to-day. A large number of men 
who were prominent Masons, and citizens, were brought 
before the committee, among them being Ex-Governor 
Wolf, Francis R. Shunk, George M. Dallas, Chief Justice 
Gibson, Josiah Randall, Samuel H. Perkins, Joseph R. 
Chandler, and Rev. William T. Sproul. They invariably 
declined being qualified, or answering any questions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Stevens. Some of the protests are excel- 
lent specimens of Anglo-Saxon. For their contumacy sev- 
eral of the gentlemen were brought to the bar of the House, 
but nothing further was done to any of them. Mr. Stevens 
was obliged to depend for witnesses upon seceding Masons, 
imported from Massachusetts, New York, and Northern 
Pennsylvania. Their evidence, however, was only a rehash 
of Morgan and his successor Bernard, in their so-called 
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revelations of the doings of Freemasonry and Odd Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Stevens unfortunately could not control his tem- 
per, and in the case of the Rev. Mr. Sproul, when that gen- 
tleman, in reading his protest, came to the expression, 
“ Gentleman, if you are willing to convert yourselves into 
a modern Juggernaut, then roll on.” “Stop,” thundered 
the chairman of the “ Inquisition,” white with wrath, and 
further reading was dispensed with. Governor Wolf, in his 
letter to the committee, wrote: “The Constitution is explicit 
and declaratory of the personal security of the people, and 
is the precious repository of the privileges of the freemen 
of this Commonwealth which never shall have a wound in- 
flicted upon its sacred reservations, through my person, 
without a solemn asseveration of its principles. What 
article of the Constitution clothes the House with power 
to institute such an investigation? What article of that 
venerated instrument forbids the people from associating 
together ‘in pursuit of their own happiness’? If the asso- 
ciation is criminal, or in violation of any principle of the 
Constitution or laws, the mode and manner of suppressing 
the unlawful combination must be in accordance with the 
Constitution and laws. I have yet to learn that an inqui- 
sition at whose shrine the rights and liberties of the citizen 
are to be invaded, is authorized by the principles of our in- 
stitutions; or that any power exists by which a citizen can 
be coerced to give testimony before any tribunal, or for 
any object other than the investigation of matters at issue, 
affecting the rights of persons or of things.” The report 
of the committee, as before stated, amounted to but little. 
The attempted investigation of Freemasonry, however, 
greatly aroused indignation and incensed the Masonic Fra- 
ternity against Anti-Masonry all over the State. 

It may also be here noted that at this same session of the 
Legislature (1835-36) the United States Bank was rechar- 
tered as a State Institution, the charter of which as a United 
States institution and a depository had expired, and the bill 
rechartering the same by the Federal Government had been 
vetoed by President Jackson. In 1837 the banks all] over the 
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country suspended specie payments, and the anti-bank excite- 
ment with financial embarrassments was universal and wide- 
spread. The people became embittered against all banks, 
and this was taken advantage of by the politicians ; while the 
most incendiary appeals and denunciations were fulminated 
against the friends and supporters of those institutions. 

In 1837-38 the third Constitutional Convention of the 
State amended that important instrument, chief among 
which amendments was one limiting the office of the 
Governor to not more than two terms of three years each, 
and one requiring the election by the people of most county 
officers hitherto appointed by the Governor, with other very 
radical changes. This added to the political animosities 
which entered into the Gubernatorial contest of 1888. 
Governor Ritner in some respects had made a wise and 
prudent Executive. During his term of office, owing to 
the firm stand which he took in support of the public 
school system, then in its infancy, when an effort was made 
to repeal it, he deserved well at the hands of the people. 
He was unfortunate, however, in having as his chief advisers 
men who were not Pennsylvanians by birth, who never 
understood her people, and who would have led him blind- 
folded into the ditch had he allowed himself thus to be 
directed. Looking down through the long line of illus- 
trious men who filled the Executive chair, Governor Ritner 
holds a high place. Perchance no other man was ever 
more calumniated than he. During his incumbency a 
series of letters purporting to have been written by the 
Governor to his “ Kitchen Cabinet” appeared, and was 
circulated as a campaign document. The authors of this 
vindictive campaign pamphlet were Ovid F. Johnson, after- 
wards Attorney-General under Governor Porter, and Benja- 
min Parke, one of the editors of the Keystone,—the Demo- 
cratic organ. The “Kitchen Cabinet” alluded to were 
Thaddeus Stevens, Thomas H. Burrowes, and Theophilus 
Fenn, the latter the editor of the Ritner organ, the Telegraph. 
The “ Governor’s Letters” attempted to belittle his Excel- 
lency by having it appear that he was not a man of educa- 
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tion, much less a statesman; neither of these charges being 
true. Of course, like all campaign literature that we have 
had in this State, now and then, there is scarcely a scintilla 
of truth with a great deal of calumny; and that was the case 
in this instance. 

Governor Ritner was renominated by the Fusionist Whig- 
Anti-Masonic-Abolitionist party for the office of Governor; 
and David R. Porter, of Huntingdon, by the Democratic 
organization for the same high office. The campaign was 
one of remarkable vituperation and personal abuse of the 
candidates, unparalleled in the history of politics. The 
chief newspapers, which indulged in this to such an un- 
bridled extent that it would disgrace any political era, 
were the Jron Grey, edited by John H. Cox, on the part 
of the Democracy; and the Telegraph, edited by Theophilus 
Fenn, as the Anti-Masonic organ. Many of the editorials 
of the Telegraph were written by Thaddeus Stevens, Thomas 
Burrowes, and James Todd, the Attorney-General. Cox, 
who was a rather brilliant writer, was assisted by Isaac R. 
Diller, George W. Crabb, and George M. Dallas; while the 
Keystone, the regular Democratic organ, was then edited by 
William F. Packer, Orville Barrett, and Benjamin Parke. 
The “ mud-slinging” editors did not mince words; but if 
the candidates had been guilty of one-tenth the crimes al- 
leged against them, the Penitentiary would have been the 
only place they ought to have gained. 

As heretofore remarked, the election of 1838 was without 
doubt the most exciting ever held in Pennsylvania. The 
Democrats made a desperate struggle to regain power, 
while the Anti-Masonic party was quite as confident that 
they could retain what they already had in their hands, 
making equally energetic efforts to do so. The appropria- 
tions made to public improvements in the State—to the 
North and West Branch and Wiconisco Canals, to the turn- 
pike and bridge companies, and to the public schools, by 
the bonus received from the United States Bank, in consid- 
eration of the recharter of the same—gave such an impulse to 
these enterprises as to induce the Anti-Masonic managers 
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of the Gubernatorial canvass to imagine that through this 
means, together with the official patronage, they could retain 
their political power in the State. So confident were the 
leaders of both parties that their candidate would win, 
that betting commenced very early in the campaign, this 
not then being restricted by law or punished as a crime, 
and thus became the order of the day. Ten- and twenty- 
thousand-dollar stakes were put up on the result. This 
made those on both sides who had stakes more earnest 
and Jess scrupulous in the means used to accomplish their 
ends than they otherwise would have been, and filled the 
country with a kind of political frenzy. Mr. Stevens 
having secured an appropriation for the completion of his 
celebrated Gettysburg Railroad, termed by his political 
opponents the “tapeworm,” a large number of contractors 
and workmen were engaged upon it. In addition, owing 
to the destruction, in June, of the Upper Division of the 
Juniata Canal, the commissioners employed additional me- 
chanics and laborers, and the work was pushed forward to 
completion. Other internal improvements were also com- 
menced anew, giving employment to large numbers of men, 
thus causing much anxiety and fear among the Democrats, 
who had large bets at stake, and creating the suspicion that 
frauds would be committed to elect Ritner. On the other 
hand, it was stated by the Anti-Masons that the friends of 
Governor Porter, who had always controlled the votes of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, were determined to 
use all means that ingenuity could employ to secure the 
election of their candidate and carry the Legislature. It 
was freely canvassed, but without any authority or verifica- 
tion whatever, that the Democrats were anxious to defeat 
the amended Constitution, thus leaving the new Governor 
in possession of the power then bestowed upon him. 

At last the election came, and the result showed that 
David R. Porter was chosen Governor by a majority of 5540 
votes. Immediately upon the result of the election being 
made known, Mr. Burrowes, who was the chairman of the 
Anti-Masonic State Committee, issued a circular to the 
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“Friends of Governor Ritner,” calling upon them to de- 
mand an investigation of what he stated were alleged frauds 
committed at the polls, and advising them to “ treat the elec- 
tion held on the 9th of October as if it had never taken place,” 
This circular had the desired effect, and the defeated Anti- 
Masonic and weak candidates for the Legislature contested 
the seats of their successful Democratic competitors on the 
slightest pretext. Apart from the pronunciamento of the 
chairman of the Anti-Masonic State Committee, many 
assertions were made by prominent Anti-Masons, that if the 
Democrats carried the Executive and the Legislature it was 
by fraud, and all sorts of measures were suggested by which 
the voice of the people would not be recognized. Mr. 
Stevens boasted at a public meeting in the court-house at 
Gettysburg that “the Anti-Masons would organize the 
House, and if Governor Porter were declared elected, the 
Legislature would elect canal commissioners for three 
years, and then adjourn before the date fixed by the new 
Constitution for the inauguration, and that Porter should 
never be Governor.” Other prominent members of that 
party were just as revolutionary in their threats. It may 
not be generally known, but there had been a secret meet- 
ing composed of Burrowes, Stevens, and Fenn, neither of 
whom was born in Pennsylvania, at which were suggested 
some strong revolutionary measures. After the excitement 
was over, the Legislature settled down to business, and, 
Governor Porter having been inaugurated, it was seriously 
considered whether these men should not be tried for 
treason under the law of December 3, 1782. 

As the time approached for the meeting of the Legislature 
on December 4, trouble was anticipated, and “* Committees 
of Safety” were appointed in nearly all of the counties of 
the State, while many persons, especially from the districts 
in which contests were expected, flocked to Harrisburg to 
witness the result of the struggle. The House of Repre- 
sentatives then consisted of one hundred members; of these, 
eight were from Philadelphia, whose seats were contested, 
and of the remaining members, forty-eight were Democrats 
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and forty-four Anti-Masonic Whigs. The majority of the 
Senate belonged to the latter party, and consequently 
promptly organized by the election of Charles B. Penrose 
as Speaker. In the House, the former clerk read the list 
of names of members which had been handed to him by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. Upon reading the returns 
of Philadelphia County, it was discovered that the legal re- 
turns had been withheld and fraudulent ones, signed by only 
six of the seventeen return judges, substituted. This had 
been anticipated, as it had been settled that the returns which 
proved to be the minority returns should he first received ; 
and the Secretary of the Commonwealth had determined to 
have them seated, thus compelling the majority to be con- 
testants and to witness the organization of the House. This 
had been anticipated by the Democrats, who produced and 
had read the true returns duly certified by the Prothon- 
otary of Philadelphia. The reading of these returns and 
the seating of the two sets of contesting delegates from 
Philadelphia County caused the greatest excitement in the 
House, during which Thaddeus Stevens, representative from 
Adams County, moved that that body at once proceed to 
the election of a Speaker. The clerk then called the roll 
of Whig and Anti-Masonic members, and declared Thomas 
8. Cunningham, of Beaver County, elected Speaker. He 
was conducted to the Speaker’s chair, and took his seat. 
The Democratic members paid very little attention to the 
movements of the opposition and elected William Hopkins, 
of Washington County, Speaker. Two members escorted 
Mr. Hopkins to the platform, where Mr. Cunningham had 
already been seated. It has been stated that Colonel 
Thomas B. McElwee, of Bedford County, went up and or- 
dered Mr. Cunningham to surrender the chair to Mr. Hop- 
kins, which he did, taking another that stood near by on 
the platform. The Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
thus enjoyed a double-headed organization. The members 
of the House, of each party, were then sworn in by their 
respective officers, fifty-two members who elected Mr. Cun- 
ningham, and fifty-six members who elected Mr. Hopkins, 
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Speaker. After qualifying all their members, and electing 
officers and appointing a committee to wait upon the Gov- 
ernor and upon the Senate, to inform them that the House 
was ready to proceed to business, both bodies adjourned 
their respective organizations, to meet the next day at ten 
o’clock. But the Cunningham party did not wait until the 
time appointed. In the afternoon they met again in the 
hall, and after their Speaker had called them to order he 
requested Mr. Spackman, of Philadelphia, to act as Speaker 
pro tem. Some Philadelphians being in the lobby of the 
hall as spectators, and feeling very indignant at the pro- 
ceedings of the Cunningham party, then went up to the 
platform and carried pro tem. Speaker Spackman off and 
set him down in the aisle. This interference from outsiders 
the Cunningham House had not power to resent, and imme- 
diately adjourned in confusion. They afterwards met in 
Matthew Wilson’s hotel, now known as the Lochiel. Dur- 
ing these exciting: scenes inside the State House, large 
crowds of people gathered outside the Capitol who were 
more or less boisterous. Determined and desperate men 
were there on both sides, threats were made, defiance 
hurled back and forth, and to the timid the aspect of affairs 
appeared alarming. 

While the foregoing incidents were transpiring in the 
lower house, in the Senate the troubles were of a more com- 
plicated character. There were contests for seats in this 
body from several senatorial districts. Upon the floor were 
members of the House, among them Thaddeus Stevens, the 
leader of the “Stevens Rump House,” and the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, who 
had gone there with the minority returns. These individuals, 
who controlled the Executive, as heretofore stated, were of 
the opinion—at least, they desired the principle laid down— 
that the first returns received by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, whether minority or majority, were to have pre- 
cedence. In the lobbies at the rear of the Senate Chamber 
at this juncture was a dense crowd of spectators composed 
of excited and enraged citizens, some of whom were there 
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out of curiosity, and some for the purpose of preventing the 
seating of Hanna and Wagner from Philadelphia, either by 
the form prescribed by law or by intimidation. The spec- 
tators, it is true, were noisy and demonstrative, and the sight 
of the trio of worthies exerting themselves to exclude Sena- 
tors legally entitled to seats exasperated the lookers-on to 
such an extent that threats of personal violence were indulged 
in. The clerk of the Senate proceeded to open and read the 
returns delivered to him by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. He had reached, opened, and read the returns for 
the vounty of Philadelphia, as well as others, when Charles 
Brown, who had been elected on the majority return, arose 
and presented to the Speaker what he said was a copy of 
the true return, alleging that the one furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth was a false one. The Speaker 
attempted to stop him, when the crowd in the lobbies shouted, 
“Hear Brown,” “ Brown shall speak.” Finally, on motion 
of one of the Senators, Mr. Brown was allowed to speak, and 
it was during his harangue that the people in the galleries 
arose and shouted, threatening violence to Burrowes, Stevens, 
and Penrose, The scene now became one of fearful confu- 
sion, disorder, and terror; and at last Speaker Penrose, un- 
able to stem the current any longer, abandoned his post, and 
with Stevens and Burrowes escaped through a window in the 
rear of the Senate Chamber, and under shelter of the night 
from the State House inclosure. One of the newspapers pub- 
lished at the time in Harrisburg related that “‘ Mr. Penrose, 
the Anti-Masonic Speaker of the Senate, in effecting his re- 
treat from the Senate Chamber, on the first day of the session, 
jumped out of the window, twelve feet high, through three 
thorn bushes, and over a seven-foot picket fence.” In the 
midst of the excitement and turbulence described, it was 
impossible for the Speaker to proceed with business, and 
after he had abandoned his post the Senate adjourned to 
meet the next day. 

On the night of the first day of the session a large pub- 
lic meeting was held in the court-house, over which Gen- 
eral Thomas Craig Miller, of Adams County, presided. The 
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meeting was addressed by Colonel J. J. McCahan and E. A. 
Penniman, of Philadelphia, and George W. Barton, of Lan- 
caster. A committee on resolutions was appointed, who 
reported the following, which were adopted; 


“* Resolved, That we recommend to the citizens generally, to pursue a 
prudent and a calm course, awaiting the events of the day with that 
firmness which freemen in a free country have resolved upon. 

“ Resolved, That neither those in power, who endeavor to perpetuate 
their reign through unlawful and fraudulent returns, or citizen-soldiers, 
who have the same feelings and interests with us, will intimidate people 
resolved upon having their rights.” 


A committee was also appointed by the meeting to wait 
on Thomas H. Burrowes, Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and request him forthwith to furnish the clerks of the 
House and the Senate the full legal returns of the election. 
A “ general committee of safety” was also appointed. About 
the time of the assembling of the meeting, Governor Rit- 
ner, acting under the advice of his political advisers, Messrs. 
Stevens, Burrowes, and Penrose, issued the following proc- 
lamation : 


“WHEREAS, A lawless, infuriated, armed mob from the counties of 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, Adams, and other places, have assembled at 
the seat of Government, with the avowed object of disturbing, interrupt- 
ing, and overawing the Legislature of this Commonwealth, and of pre- 
venting its proper organization and the peaceable and free discharge of 
its duties. 

“ And Whereas, The said mob have already on this day, entered the 
Senate Chamber, and in an outrageous and violent manner, by clamor- 
ing, shouting, and threatening violence and death to some of the mem- 
bers of that body, and other officers of the Government, and finally by 
rushing within the bar of the Senate Chamber in defiance of every 
effort to restrain them, compelled the Senate to suspend business. 

“ And Whereas, They still remain here in force, encouraged by a per- 
son who is an officer of the general government from Philadelphia, and 
are setting the law at open defiance, and rendering it unsafe for the 
Legislative bodies to assemble in the Capitol. 

“ Therefore, this is to call upon the civil authority to exert themselves 
to restore order to the utmost of their power, and upon the military force 
of the Commonwealth to hold themselves in instant readiness to repair 
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to the seat of Government ; and upon all good citizens to aid in curbing 
this lawless mob, and in reinstating the supremacy of the law. 

“Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the State at Harris- 
burg, this fourth day of December, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-eight, and of the Commonwealth, the 
sixty-third. 

“ JOSEPH RITNER, 
** Governor.” 


Just at this time, to add to the excitement, the State Ar- 
senal was taken possession of by the friends of Governor 
Ritner, and large quantities of powder, cartridges, and other 
ammunition were there deposited. The persons who had 
charge of that building were men brought from the various 
State works—canals and railroads. Governor Ritner’s proc- 
lamation and call for troops, together with the seizure of 
the arsenal, filled the citizens of Harrisburg and the people 
who had assembled there with intense alarm. There had 
been no actual outbreak, but the situation now began to 
assume a serious aspect, and large numbers of people 
thronged the city from curiosity and to participate in the im- 
pending struggle. As an offset to the proclamation of the 
Governor, the Sheriff of Dauphin County, William Coch- 
ran, deemed it his duty to issue a counter proclamation, in 
which he stated that at no time had there been any riotous 
proceedings upon the part of the people, nor any disturbance 
which rendered necessary his interposition as a civil officer 
to preserve the peace. 

The excitement among the people, however, continued to 
grow, and a polyglot crowd flocked to the arsenal, deter- 
mined to prevent the ammunition from being seized by the 
Governor. These excited people would probably have cap- 
tured the arsenal if Major George Ford, of Lancaster, and 
Joseph Henderson, a committee appointed by the State au- 
thorities, had not appeared at this juncture before the Com- 
mittee of Safety and made the following pledge for them- 
selves and for those who sent them : 


“That, as men of honor, no ordnance, arms, muskets, or ammunition 
should, by any order of the Governor, or any other authority whatever, 
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be taken from the Arsenal for the purpose of arming any forces that 
might collect in obedience to the proclamation of the Governor; and 
that if any use of them should be so made, they would hold themselves 
personally responsible for the consequences.” 


This pledge was satisfactory to the Committee of Safety, 
who believed that the only object of the populace in making 
a demonstration upon the arsenal was not to employ the 
public arms themselves, but, if possible, to prevent their 
adversaries from making use of them, 

Many of the multitude who had collected around the 
arsenal had been attracted thither by the intelligence that a 
quantity of ammunition had been taken there, and that 
their adversaries had stationed in the building a body of 
armed men as a rendezvous to subdue the people. The 
excitement had become tremendous, and for the purpose of 
acting in good faith, on the part of the committee, it was 


“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to go and address 
the people, to make known the pledge of Messrs. Ford and Henderson, 
and urge them quietly to disperse.” 


Whereupon Messrs. L. Kidder, General Adam Diller, and 
Lewis 8. Coryell were appointed said committee, who im- 
mediately retired to discharge their duties. Subsequently 
this committee, through Mr. Kidder, reported that they had 
successfully accomplished the mission assigned them, that 
they had severally addressed the people, who manifested 
every disposition to preserve the peace and to act on the 
defensive, and that the multitude had already quietly dis- 
persed. 

On the next day, December 5, the Governor made a requi- 
sition on Major-General Robert Patterson, commanding the 
First Division Pennsylvania Militia, to this effect : 


“ Having received information of an insurrection having been raised 
by a body of men who invaded the Senate Chamber yesterday evening, 
during the session of that body, and by lawless violence and by threats 
of personal injury, and bloodshed, to the members, disturbed the Senate 
and prevented it from proceeding with its deliberations, and compelled 
the members to disperse. 

“ Having also been informed that the same body of men have organ- 
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ized themselves and resolved to compel the Senate to adopt their will as 
their rule of action, I am compelled to order and require you forthwith 
to call out from your command force sufficient to quell this insurrection 
and march them immediately to the seat of government.” 


On receiving orders, and before leaving Philadelphia, 
General Patterson obtained from the United States Arsenal 
at Frankford a supply of ammunition. The regular ammu- 
nition for the infantry then was buckshot, each as good as 
a bullet. The head-quarters of the Anti-Masonic party 
during these troubles was the old Shakespeare Hotel, on 
Locust Street, now between Second and Third Streets. 
A report was circulated that a number of men at that hotel 
were engaged in making buckshot cartridges to be used 
against the populace. A watch was set to prevent these 
being taken to the arsenal. This watch intercepted a negro 
who had been employed to deliver them, and who was com- 
pelled to surrender the cartridges; they were distributed 
among those present, and some are yet preserved as memen- 
tos of the “ Buckshot War.” 

Of General Patterson’s command, about one hundred 
men arrived at Harrisburg, on Saturday night (December 
8), and were quartered in the court-house, and at two 
o’clock of the afternoon of the next day the main body, 
numbering about eight hundred, with General Patterson, 
arrived in the lower part of the town, where they halted 
until communication could be had with the State authori- 
ties, which was effected in about an hour, when the troops 
entered the town, and after marching through several of the 
streets proceeded to the public grounds in front of the State 
Arsenal, where they were divided into detachments, who 
severally obtained quarters in the arsenal, the Exchange, 
court-house, Lancasterian school-house on Walnut Street, 
and the Presbyterian Church, on Second Street, then below 
Chestnut. The General and his staff at once reported to 
the Executive at his residence, then on Front Street below 
Chestnut. The Governor had his door locked and barred, 
and the General was not able to gain an entrance until, after 
repeated knockings, the second story front window was 
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opened, and the Governor in person leaned out and asked 
who was there and what was wanted. General Patterson 
gave his name and said he was there in obedience to orders, 
and had taken possession of the arsenal, and had placed his 
command in a good position. The Governor at once went 
down-stairs, opened the door, and invited the General with 
his staff into the house. The latter asked for his instructions, 
and desired to know what was wanted of him. The Gover- 
nor made no reply except to send for his cabinet. Four or 
five responded, and he and they asked a variety of ques- 
tions; among others, if General Patterson would obey an 
order of the Speaker of the Senate, to which he replied he 
would not, for that would be sustaining a party who, in his 
judgment, had acted very improperly, and ought not to be 
sustained. He said he had not come for political purposes, 
and would not sustain any party in the wrong, and that his 
command was composed of both parties, and would obey 
any command he gave, for they knew him well enough to 
know that he would not give an improper one. He was 
then asked if he would obey an order from the Speaker of 
the House, and he replied that he would not for two reasons : 
they had organized themselves into two houses, Democrats 
and Anti-Masonic Whigs, and he did not know then which 
was the right one, but if there were a regular Speaker he 
would not obey him, as he had no right to take orders from 
him. He was present in Harrisburg under command of the 
Governor, and would obey no one else, save that he would 
protect the Capitol and the public property and preserve 
order. Being pressed for an answer by some of the Gover- 
nor’s cabinet if he would obey the orders of the Governor, 
he replied that he would obey all orders that the Gover- 
nor had a right togive. One of the questions was, “ What 
would you consider a proper order?” To that he replied, “I 
would consider that when the order was given.” If ordered 
to clear the Capito] and install in the chair either or both of 
the Speakers, he would not do it. That must be settled by 
the Senate and House of Representatives themselves, If 
ordered to fire upon those they chose to call rebels, he would 
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not do it, nor would he permit a single shot to be fired 
except in self-defence, if assailed by the rebels, or in the 
protection of public property. The conference ended ab- 
ruptly. 

The most remarkable thing about getting the Philadel- 
phia troops to Harrisburg was that it took nearly two days 
to reach the capital, having remained over night at Lancas- 
ter, and then occupying from eight a.M. until two P.M. on 
Sunday to reach the outskirts of Harrisburg. The Execu- 
tive did not pause with the ordering of General Patterson’s 
command to the seat of government, but on the 5th of De- 
cember addressed a letter to Captain Sumner, then in com- 
mand of Carlisle Barracks, requesting him to march his 
troops to Harrisburg for the protection of the State authori- 
ties.. To this appeal, as also to one made by Mr. Penrose, 
Captain Sumner replied that he did not deem it proper to 
interfere in the troubles at Harrisburg, which appeared to 
him to proceed from political differences alone. On Fri- 
day, December 7, Governor Ritner wrote to President Van 
Buren, laying before him a full account of the affair, re- 
questing the President to take such measures as would pro- 
tect the State against violence. In the communication the 
Governor stated that he had the day before made a regular 
application to Captain Sumner for aid, enclosing a copy of 
his formal request and a copy of Sumner’s reply. He also 
enclosed a copy of the proclamation he had issued, and the 
published statement of the facts connected with the riot in 
the Senate chamber, signed by a majority of the senators, 
and sworn to by the Speaker and other members of the 
Senate. He also deemed it proper to state to the President 
that the most active leaders of the mob were John J. Mc- 
Cahan, of the Philadelphia Post-Office; Charles F. Muench, 
a deputy marshal of the Middle District of Pennsylvania ; 
and Edward A. Penniman, an officer of the custom-house, 
of Philadelphia, all United States officials. The President 
replied to this communication through Joel R. Poinsett, 
Secretary of War, declining to interpose until it appeared 
certain that convening the Legislature was impracticable. 
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The Governor’s party, finding that General Patterson 
refused to install them in power, and would obey only such 
orders as he regarded proper, after the order had been 
given him by the Governor, directed the return of the 
troops to their homes. At the same time, the Governor 
made a requisition on Major-General Alexander, of the 
eleventh division of the State militia, a citizen of Carlisle, 
and an ultra Whig in politics. There were at this time, 
three volunteer companies at Carlisle, mustering in all about 
ninety men, but only sixty-seven responded. The battalion 
was in command of Colonel Willis Foulk, an ardent Dem- 
ocrat, but he was wholly ignored by General Alexander. 
The troops received orders on December 15 to march to 
Harrisburg, and on the following morning embarked for 
the seat of war. On reaching the western side of the Sus- 
quehanna, they disembarked and marched across the wagon- 
bridge, “ breaking step to keep from jarring the structure.” 
General Patterson and his command had already taken 
their departure for Philadelphia when the troops from Car- 
lisle arrived in Harrisburg. The latter marched into the 
market-house, and then to the State Arsenal, where they 
were quartered for a week. 

It may be reiterated that at no time was there an actual 
necessity for the troops during the continuance of the “ dead- 
lock” of the Legislature, as no disturbances occurred or 
were threatened that the civil authorities could not have 
quelled. The appearance of armed troops, however, on the 
streets and close to the halls of legislation only added to 
the excitement. It was estimated that there were at this 
time between thirty and fifty thousand strangers in the bor- 
ough. When the Carlisle troops arrived, the contest, how- 
ever, was approaching its end, and the soldiers regarded 
the trip as a frolic, and enjoyed themselves accordingly. 

On the 17th of December, Messrs. Butler and Sturdevant, 
of Luzerne, and Montelius, of Union County, three legally 
elected Whig members, abandoned their Anti-Masonic asso- 
ciates, and were sworn in as members of the “ Hopkins 
House,” which gave it a legal quorum over and above the 
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eight Democrats from Philadelphia, whose rights to seats 
the “Rump House,” as it was contemptuously called, dis- 
puted. 

Finally, on the 27th of December, in the Senate, Mr. 
Michler, of Northampton, submitted the following preamble 
and resolution, which, after various fruitless attempts to 
amend, were adopted by a vote of seventeen yeas to sixteen 
nays: 


** Whereas, Difficulties have arisen in the organization of the House 
of Representatives, and two bodies have for some time been in existence, 
each claiming to be the regularly constituted House of Representatives 
of Pennsylvania, but neither having had a constitutional quorum of 
members whose seats were regularly returned, and neither has yet been 
fully recognized by the Senate ; 

“ And Whereas, The House organized by the election of Mr. Hopkins’ 
as Speaker is now composed of a constitutional quorum of regularly re- 
turned members, and being thus brought within the pale of the constitu- 
tion, the Senate ought no longer to refuse to recognize the said House as 
the proper constituted House of Representatives of Pennsylvania; there- 


fore, 
“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inform said House that 
the Senate is now organized and ready to proceed to business.” 


The committee so named immediately waited upon the 
other house and a joint committee was appointed by both 
branches to inform the Governor that the Legislature was 
organized. 

With this formal reconciliation on the part of the two 
houses of the Legislature, the returns were opened, the 
amendment to the Constitution was declared carried, and 
the election of David R. Porter as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth promulgated. However, the animosity still ex- 
isting, it resulted in the appointment by both houses of 
select committees to inquire into the “ Causes of the Dis- 
turbances at the Seat of Government in December, 1888.” 
The reports and testimony are quite voluminous, and al- 
though the witnesses were severally sworn, the bias and 
political proclivity of the individual were apparent. 

Mr. Stevens, who appears to have been the ringleader, 
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refused at first to be reconciled, and absented himself sev- 
eral months from the sessions of the House. It was not 
until the 8th of May that his colleague in the House an- 
nounced that *“ Mr. Stevens was now in his seat and ready 
to take the requisite qualifications.” Objection was made, 
and a resolution offered declaring that Mr. Stevens had 
“ forfeited that right by acts in violation of the laws of the 
land, by contempt to the House, and by the virtual resigna- 
tion of his character as a representative.” Action was post- 
poned. On the day following Mr. Stevens again appeared, 
and, through his colleague, demanded that the official oath 
be administered. This was, on motion, postponed by a vote 
of forty-eight to thirty. Two days afterwards Mr. Stevens 
appeared the third time, but by a vote of fifty-three to 
thirty-three the question was postponed, and a committee 
appointed to examine whether he had not forfeited his right 
toa seatasamember. On the 20th this committee reported 
that he was “not entitled” to his seat. During all this 
period Mr. Stevens published over his own name several 
addresses to his constituents, that the ‘“ Hopkins House” 
was “a usurping body, forced upon the State by a band of 
rebels who have shaken to their fall the pillars of our Con- 
stitution,” and yet, in the face of these declarations, when 
he found that the House proposed taking radical action in 
his case, “‘ demanded” that the oath be administered to him 
by the “illegal” speaker. The House, however, by de- 
claring his seat vacant, caused an election, when Mr. Ste- 
vens was again returned, and, appearing, was duly quali- 
fied. 

Mr. Penrose, the Speaker of the Senate, issued a mani- 
festo “To the People of the State,” explaining his partici- 
pation in the proceedings of the 4th of December, state- 
ments characterized by some of his colleagues as “ filled 
with all manner of foulness and falsehood.” Subsequently 
a number of pamphlets appeared, chiefly of the facetious 
class, which attempted to make a farce of what might have 
resulted as a very serious affair. One of these pamphlet- 
eers summarizes the following “ conclusions :” 
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“Tf Secretary Burrowes had not fraudulently withheld the correct 
and legal returns from Philadelphia County, there would have been no 
occasion for an army in Harrisburg. 

“Tf the Speaker of the Senate had not violated his duty to the State, 
as he once did to his more immediate constituents, the same evil would 
have been avoided, and more than three hundred thousand dollars saved 
to her treasury. 

“Tf the six Senators who had been denounced as traitors by their 
party had adhered to the stand taken by Mr. Fraley of Philadelphia 
and his friends, we should have been without a government by the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and have had mob Law to our satisfaction. 

“Finally, if the leaders of the party who claimed to be ‘ all the de- 
cency,’ and were the first to cry out mob, had behaved themselves honor- 
ably and honestly, there would have been no ‘Buckshot War,’ and per- 
haps they would not have so soon been compelled to witness the ‘ Last 
Kick of Anti-Masonry.’”’ 





In conclusion, the “ piper was to pay,” and naught was 
left save the political sores, which took many years to heal. 
The Anti-Masonic crusade had come to an end, and from 
that date Masonry and Odd Fellowship, those “ twin sisters 
in iniquity,” as Mr. Stevens designated them, thrived more 
than ever. The term “ Buckshot War” was a thorn in the 
sides of its leaders. It is ever the case with political par- 
ties, as with nations and individuals,—those in a quarrel 
who are in the wrong generally do the most blustering and 
make the loudest protestations of innocence, honor, and rec- 
titude, to impress the world with the opinion that not they 
but their adversaries are the ones who are in the wrong. 
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A Defence of the Hessians. 


A DEFENCE OF THE HESSIANS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY JOSEPH G. ROSENGARTEN. 


[In a pamphlet printed in Melsungen and published in Cassel in 
1879, under the title of “ Frederick the Second and Modern History, 
a Contribution to the Denial of the Fairy Stories as to the Pretended 
Sale of Soldiers by Hessian Princes, with a New View of Seume’s State- 
ments,” there is quite a full defence of the Hessians and their service in 
America under the British flag. As it is a second and enlarged edition, 
it must have found readers, although I dg not think I have ever seen 
any notice of this somewhat novel view. It may not be without interest 
to students of history to have a brief summary and statement of the de- 
fence of the Hessians and their princes, who ever since our Revolu- 
tionary War have been the subjects of obloquy and treated with lofty 
scorn and contempt. ] 


Tue Seven Years’ War had enlisted England’s rich help 
in men and money. A powerful army of one hundred 
thousand men, composed of English soldiers, of twenty- 


four thousand Hessians, of Hanoverians and Brunswickers, 
enabled Frederick of Prussia to continue a resistance which 
otherwise he could not have maintained for two years. The 
North German states were not Prussian vassals, but allies of 
England for a hundred years, on the basis of common politi- 
cal aims. Hesse, as the stronghold of the Protestants of 
North Germany, had been in close alliance with England at 
a time when Brandenburg was little thought of. The an- 
cient military glory of Hesse during the Thirty Years’ War 
was so great that Gustavus Adolphus on landing in Ger- 
many had asked for a Hessian, Colonel Falkenburg, as 
military governor of Magdeburg. For a century and a 
half Hessian soldiers fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
English troops, mainly against France. That they should 
again act together in America was not more surprising 
than that the Sardinian Italians should codperate with the 
French in the Crimea. The same statesmanlike wisdom 
was shown in Cassel and in Turin, and led to a like result. 
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The little Hesse of 1866 must not be confused with the old 
Hesse, which was an important factor in German politics. 
In almost every war of the last century Hesse had taken 
part with its army of twenty-four thousand men,—an im- 
portant contingent at that time and one that made Hesse 
the object of many invitations to close alliance. In the 
Seven Years’ War, England joined Frederick the Great, 
so, too, did the Hessians and the other German allies. It 
fared badly with Hesse,—repeatedly it was overrun and 
often held by the French, while its army was serving in 
Westphalia and Hanover; the Elector died away from his 
home and was succeeded by his son; none of the eastern 
provinces of Prussia suffered like Hesse. 

The Elector Frederick had been educated on the Rhine, 
and shortly before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War 
was the guest of the Archbishop Elector of Cologne. Politi- 
cal honors have been made the reason of the Elector of 
Saxony’s change of his Protestant faith—that he might 
secure the throne of Catholic Poland. Vanity and want of 
patriotic pride have led German princesses to win Russian 
husbands at the sacrifice of their Protestant faith, while no 
Russian princess has ever given up her church for the sake 
of a foreign husband. Frederick of Hesse changed his re- 
ligion from purely personal reasons and in perfect honesty. 
It was long concealed from his father, a strong Protestant, 
ruling the church in the spirit of his ancestor Maurice. An 
accident revealed the secret, and violent was the anger of 
the sturdy Protestant father. At first he wanted to exclude 
his son from the succession, but this required an appeal to 
the Emperor, who naturally would refuse. The elder prince 
then, with the approval of his Parliament, made a close alli- 
ance with England, and this added to the security of his 
son’s English marriage. The eldest son of that marriage, 
later on Elector William, was to rule in Hanau, free from 
any influence of his Catholic father, under the protection of 
an English garrison, so that his home was temporarily sepa- 
rated from Hesse, and put under strict protection of its 
church rights. Parliament, people, and army all took an 
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oath to abide by this, and Elector Frederick always kept his 
Catholic predilections strictly personal, never influencing 
the old Protestant rule; indeed, out of his own purse he 
completed the Reformed church in Cassel begun by his 
father, and endowed it. 

In 1762 Elector Frederick returned home at the head of 
the Hessian army, and Hessian administration replaced that 
of the foreign invaders; but the treasury was empty, the 
resources of the state exhausted, and the population reduced 
one-half. The country had been laid waste. The Elector 
declined all show, and quietly reoccupied his ancestral cas- 
tle on January 2, 1763. The Parliament was summoned, 
and again exercised its constitutional rights to examine and 
criticise the financial statements of the government. These 
showed that the only resource for the needs of the army 
was the claim against England for unpaid subsidies, amount- 
ing to 10,143,286 thalers. The government was authorized 
to reduce the army and to apply any saving thus effected 
for pressing civil needs. The representative in London 
was instructed to urge the prompt payment of the debt due 
for Hessian forces in English service. The matter was 
warmly discussed in Parliament, and only in 1775 was the 
debt discharged in part to the amount of 7,923,283 thalers. 
In 1772 a short supply of food led to the establishment of 
public warehouses, where flour bought abroad was sold at 
cost price. 

The agricultural condition, however, was a very unfavor- 
able one, and in 1775 England first broached a renewal of 
the old alliance, with a view to the employment of Hessian 
troops in the case of war in America. The project of 
American independence was heartily disapproved of in Ger- 
many and even in republican Switzerland. It was turning 
colonies into rival states. Then, too, in seeking an alliance 
with France and Spain, America was turning to the hered- 
itary enemies of Germany. The course of the English 
Whigs in endorsing the American rebels was condemned 
as a mere party move against the Tory ministry, crippling 
the government. Moser, the historian, represented the cur- 
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rent opinion of Germany when he described the Yankees as 
perjured subjects. The modern and advanced German pre- 
fers Mirabeau to Moser,—vice to virtue. The threats of 
that French agitator against Germany have no more histor- 
ical value than the.declamation of Victor Hugo during the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. Moser’s was the general 
opinion of his time. As to the English offer, the Elector 
was personally against taking part in the war: he wanted 
peace to restore prosperity to the land, to which he was con- 
tributing freely out of his own means, while he took almost 
nothing for his own wants. He objected to sending the 
army, composed almost entirely of his own subjects, far 
away, and if he had anticipated a seven years’ struggle he 
would never have consented. His Parliament was anxious 
to hasten the payment of the balance due by England, which © 
had only of late quickened its remittances. Without a new 
English alliance it would be long before the country could 
recover from the exhaustion of the Seven Years’ War. 
Prussia had recouped its exhausted treasury by the booty of 
the Polish division in 1772. England’s offer could not be 
refused. At that time Hesse was tempted by an offer of a 
share of the Polish treasure in return for a loan of Hessian 
troops to Prussia, which it sturdily rejected. 

As far back as 1757 the King of Prussia had asked leave 
to buy eight hundred Hessian recruits to take the place of 
that number of Saxon Catholic prisoners of war, who had 
been forced into the Prussian service to turn against their 
own king and country and had all escaped; but the old 
Elector of Hesse peremptorily refused permission. Prussia 
denounced the treaty by which the Hessian army served 
as allies of the British, but wanted to buy the individual 
soldiers as so many slaves. The young Elector openly dis- 
approved the partition of Poland and refused any offer from 
Prussia. The feeling through Hesse-Cassel was strongly 
against Prussia and just as strongly friendly to England, and 
this was clearly shown in the debates and action of the Hes- 
sian Parliament and in the reports of the Hessian represen- 
tative in London, Schlieffen. The request of England was 
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finally agreed to. The Hessian troops went to America 
with the full approval of their country, in accordance with 
the wishes of its legal representatives, in joyful courage, bent 
on winning new laurels at the side of their old allies. 

The first meeting with the enemy, soon after the landing 
of the first Hessian division under . Lieutenant-General 
Heister, was a glorious one for his troops. At Flatbush 
Washington’s army was driven at the point of the bayonet 
almost to destruction, most of the American leaders cap- 
tured, and nearly all their flags taken. The Hessian gren- 
adiers who at Minden had attacked the French cavalry with 
the bayonet had lost nothing of the vigor they had shown 
in the Seven Years’ War. 

The war might have been finished in one campaign and 
the loss of the Colonies prevented, for at least two-thirds of 
the population of America looked on old England as the 
true source of liberty, but were coerced by the rebellious 
minority. But the English commander, Lord Howe, was a 
Whig, and forbade Heister’s pursuit and use of his victory. 
Howe ordered defensive lines to be fortified against the 
broken force of Washington’s army. This turned the 
tables. Washington enlisted a new army, largely by the 
promise of liberal head-money to recruits, and France and 
Spain appeared on the scene. The Yankees alone never 
could have achieved their independence. The Colonies 
then had only two and a half million white population. 
The Americans of to-day are the children of later immi- 
grants, to a great extent the grandchildren of the very men 
who resisted the causeless rebellion, and even of those who 
fought against it. The anger of the Yankees wreaked itself 
on their adversaries by publishing the greatest untruths, 
the shallowest, idlest lies, that at first were unnoticed in 
Germany, but gradually, especially after the French Revo- 
lution, passed into German reactionary literature. These 
are now the stock in trade of modern historical writers. 
In spite of clear proof from the Hessian archives, these 
vamped-up stories are repeated and renewed. 

England paid into the Hessian state treasury, not to the 
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Elector himself, between 1776 and 1783, besides indirect 
expenses, 21,276,778 thalers as subsidy money, and of this 
2,208,008 thalers were arrears from the Seven Years’ War. 
Of this amount part went to pay the difference between 
the war footing and the peace footing expense of the Hes- 
sian army for eight years. The soldiers received the high 
English pay without deduction, often in gold, as is shown 
by reports, pay lists, and money accounts. The exceptions 
to the advantage of the war-chest were very rare, and for 
these the troops gained in a larger proportion at home. 
The wealth of the Hessian army in America is shown by 
the fact that in the first three and a half years of the war 
the common soldiers sent home through the regular chan- 
nels some 600,000 thalers, and at least two or even three 
times that amount by mail or other facilities. The idea of 
a sale of these troops is absurd and ridiculous. 

Just as in other wars where allied troops serve together, 
so did the Hessians fight on the side of the English in 
America, with the advantage of not serving in unwholesome 
climates. They served under their own officers and were 
subject only to Hessian laws of war. The troops could 
not be divided unless in case of necessity; the supremacy 
of the Hessian state was never touched. If there were a 
“sale,” then there must have been a re-sale to their own 
country. At the beginning of the American war the 
Elector recommended to his Parliament the establishment 
of a war fund of 4,549,925 thalers for future state require- 
ments. His wisdom secured a thoroughly good govern- 
ment, and at his death a national reserve fund of 12,473,000 
thalers, while he had relieved the people of taxes to the 
amount of 8,255,000 thalers, practically a saving of 20,- 
000,000 for the people. All he asked in return was an 
increase of his civil list of half of one per cent. He had 
found the country a waste; he left it a blooming, prosperous 
garden; he deserved the praise of Miiller, the historian, and 
he earned the love of his people, who in his lifetime made 
voluntary gifts for a memorial to testify the gratitude of 
his country for his services. 
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At this time Frederick the Second [of Prussia] made an- 
other effort to draw Hesse within the influence of his policy. 
In 1779 he asked the Elector to send troops against a 
threatened Austrian advance from Belgium, then still under 
the Hapsburgs, so as to leave Prussia a free hand against its 
old enemy, and Prussia promised to pay subsidy for the 
force thus helping it against Austria. The Elector was 
supported by his Parliament in refusing thus to be tempted 
to violate his loyalty to the Emperor Joseph, for whom he 
had always felt profound respect. 

Frederick the Second was stirred to great anger, as he 
had made the Elector the honorary colonel of the Prussian 
regiment stationed at Wesel, and wrote to Voltaire: “ If the 
Elector were of his way of thinking, he would not have 
hired his troops to England, but to Prussia; but the Elector 
was a Catholic and therefore loyal tothe Emperor.” His 
real anger was thus: confusing England with the Catholic 
powers. But it was a great good fortune that, thanks to the 
wise policy of its sensible Elector, Hesse was spared a re- 
newal of the horrors of the Seven Years’ War, which its 
unquiet neighbor would have gladly invited, to its own great 
injury. 

The contrast between the two cousins and namesakes 
was a very marked one, for Elector Frederick was an ortho- 
dox Christian, King Frederick a follower of Voltaire. The 
Swiss historian, Miiller, republican as he was, wrote from 
Cassel to his Swiss home in terms of strong praise of the 
Hessian corps of officers, of their scientific and social cult- 
ure; the Hessians, he said, are sound, honest folk, warlike 
and courageous,—all the peasants have served in the army, 
and in every village the men show the good effects in their 
manly strength and love of discipline. Almost every one 
can speak of his own or his father’s service in Sicily, in the 
Morea, in Scotland, Flanders, Hungary, or Germany, under 
Morisini or Prince Eugene or Maurice of Saxony or Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick. 

And now in the New World the Hessians showed their old 
valor and discipline,—one regiment surrounded in a forest 
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by eight thousand Americans fought its way out. After a 
march of five hundred miles, without bread or wine or 
brandy, almost barefooted, in burning heat, after fording 
seven streams, often up to the neck in water, the Hessians 
fought so well that Lord Cornwallis praised them beyond 
all his other troops; and such a preference from the British 
commander reconciled his Hessians to all their trials. Miil- 
ler, as a faithful historian, loved to record their brave deeds. 
He says the country is poor, but that is due to the never 
ending German wars. The Seven Years’ War had left 
the country waste to a degree that the Swiss, always living 
in peace, could hardly realize. But the Hessians are indus- 
trious, and the country flourished in 1781 under the Elector 
Frederick, a man of kindly nature and the best intentions, 
and yet many foreigners criticise him unfairly. Why should 
a Swiss object to a crowned head? The government is as 
well suited to the country as a republic to Switzerland, and 
even there no one has more personal freedom than the Hes- 
sian citizen. People and country are unusually attractive. 
No men were ever finer than the Hessian soldiers; they are 
worthy of their ancestors, made famous by Tacitus, It is 
thus that a republican describes the country of this excel- 
lent prince, who had healed the wounds inflicted by the 
Seven Years’ War, encouraged arts and sciences, and sup- 
ported, when he did not found, many charitable institutions, 
and not only did not enrich himself, but during and through 
the American war was able to relieve his country of many 
millions of taxes, and to lay the foundation of a large re- 
serve for the expenses of the government. The adminis- 
tration was so painfully careful that, in spite of the inter- 
ruption of Napoleon’s kingdom of Westpi:alia, the accounts 
were so kept as to show satisfactorily just what proportion 
of the revenue belonged to the nation and what to the 
sovereign. 

All that Hesse has of material as well as intellectual ad- 
vantages it owes to Elector Frederick, from hospitals to art 
galleries. In his day the visitor might think that Cassel 
was equal to Sparta and Athens. He died all too soon for 
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the honorable love of his faithful subjects. He never ceased 
to mourn over the long absence of his army, his dear sub- 
jects. Instead of a year’s service, it lasted for nine years, 
although the last years of the war were comparatively free 
from bloodshed, and spent in occasional skirmishes and in 
marching to and fro through vast regions. The Elector 
often wanted to put an end to the alliance with England, 
but his ministers and his Parliament held firmly to it. He 
did insist on replacing the losses of the Hessians by foreign 
enlistments, to which he had once so patriotically objected, 
but now men from beyond his borders poured in with the 
hope of joining the Hessian army and thus seeing the won- 
derland, America. Anxiety, years of longing and quiet 
grief, weighed on his noble heart, so that a few months after 
the return of the last of his seldiers he died suddenly. He 
saw once more the old victorious flags that had waved in 
triumph at Minden and Crefeld, at Flatbush, White Plains, 
Fort Washington, and Gildford [sic] Court-House; he saw 
them once again and died. 

The circumstances of the enlistment of the Hessian troops 
may be explained thus: German and other European coun- 
tries had for centuries strengthened their armies by enlisting 
men. Hesse, and later Brandenburg Prussia, made service 
compulsory, and thus, in the years that followed the Thirty 
Years’ War, filled their armies with their own subjects. 
Still, voluntary enlistments continued and do so still. But 
no country cared for the enlisted man and for his protection 
from acts of violence at the hands of officers as Hesse-Cas- 
sel did, and yet no country has been so much blamed for its 
dealing with its soldiers. Personally, the Elector was op- 
posed to all enlistments, both at home and from outside, 
and he tried hard to limit it after the close of the Seven 
Years’ War. When, however, in 1777, the Hessian Parlia- 
ment concluded its treaty of alliance, which provided for 
Hessian troops to serve in the British army, it was neces- 
sary to increase the force, and there was a rush of vol- 
unteers from all parts of Germany, and the Elector re- 
published an order of December 16, 1762, substantially as 
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follows : “ Officers guilty of enlisting men by force or unfair 
means will be dismissed the service; non-commissioned 
officers and privates for the like offence will receive cor- 
poreal punishment, and the orders of their superiors will 
not protect them. Soldiers enlisted by force or trick shall 
be released at once without expense to them or any charge 
for food or pay, which shall be collected from the officer 
responsible for such illegal enlistment.” 

No foreign subject was ever retained in the Hessian ser- 
vice against his will. All those who voluntarily enlisted for 
the American war were, on their return, regularly and hon- 
orably discharged, and received as a reward half a month’s 
pay at the high English rate as the personal gift of the 
Elector. All of this is proved by the official records. 
During his whole reign the Elector made a steadfast effort 
to prevent forcible enlistment, and went so far in opposition 
to neighboring sovereigns, who acted differently, that once, 
at least, this led to a formal declaration of war. 

His conduct was met by false reports industriously 
spread abroad to his injury. Frederick of Prussia knew 
that the Hessian government neither could nor would allow 
Hessian subjects to be enlisted against their will in foreign 
service. With consent of the Parliament, Hessian troops 
could serve as allies for a time regulated by treaty with any 
friendly power, but the State could never sell its individual 
citizens into foreign service. King Frederick could never 
introduce in Hesse the servitude that put his Brandenburg 
and Pomeranian subjects at his beck and nod. As early as 
1760 the Hessian troops took the oath under the Hessian 
constitution, but the Prussian and Brandenburg people were 
helplessly bound to the nobility and princes as chattels 
down to 1808, and it was not until 1848 that the Prussian 
constitution, as the outcome of a revolution, gave the peo- 
ple the protection which the Hessians had always enjoyed. 

The Elector was libelled as no prince was ever before in 
history. He spent freely and largely of his own private 
means to help his subjects, yet an American, in his “ History 
of the Trade in Soldiers by German Princes,” tries to show 
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that the Elector of Hesse enriched himself by many millions 
out of the treasury. The German historian Schlosser, 
with equal indifference to the truth, charges the Elector 
with putting in his own pocket the money earned with 
blood and wounds and life by the brave Hessians in the 
Seven Years’ War, and that given as compensation for the 
injury done his country and its capital, making no return to 
the poor sufferers, and that the American war produced still 
worse results,—neither the English pay nor the money for 
wounds received by the soldiers enriched anybody but the 
Prince. This charge is utterly baseless. The fact is that 
compensation for wounds was first introduced in the wars 
of Napoleon, and the money paid for dead and wounded 
soldiers under all the treaties of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was given as compensation for the bounty 
lost by the enlisted men, and was used for the military hos- 
pitals, and never intended for the soldiers. The Elector, 
whose statue still stands in Cassel, was worthy of his great 
ancestors, and kept alive the grateful memory of his and 
their subjects. They have always been free men, without 
any trace of bad government. Their conduct during the 
French Revolution showed their patriotism. 

After this “‘ Defence” was first published, it was submitted 
to Mr. Frederich Kapp, the Prussian American, who had 
attacked the Elector of Hesse in his books, and his charges 
were referred to the leading authority on Hessian history, 
who fully refuted them, To further substantiate the char- 
acter of the Elector, reference is made to the funeral ser- 
mon of the Free Masons’ Lodge of Cassel on the death of 
the noble prince. Kapp’s books, especially his “‘ Soldaten- 
Handel” [Dealing in Soldiers], are full of sneers at him 
and at his son, and although Kapp disproves and discredits 
the “ Urias”’ * letter, it is on technical and not moral grounds 
that he relieves the Elector of the disgraceful charge of 
dealing in the blood and bones of his subjects out of 
avarice. He does not contradict Mirabeau’s appeal to the 
Hessians, full as it is of party hostility. Kapp repeats the 
* Attributed by Mr. Ford to Franklin. 
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false charge that the Elector made money by false lists, so 
as to draw pay for more soldiers than were really in service, 
overlooking the fact that the annual and semi-annual muster- 
rolls made this impossible. He says the expenses of fitting 
the soldiers for the field were not paid by the Elector, 
although the money was taken from their pay. He charges 
the German princes whose soldiers were in the English 
army with cheating the contractors for supplies. He 
accepts the apocryphal story told by Seume of the illegal 
violence with which men were forced into the service, yet 
in all of these and many other matters Kapp is altogether 
wrong. 

No less an authority than Moser, the historian, long 
ago pointed out that the Americans, with Franklin at their 
head, had perjured themselves. The Hessians wrote home 
their contempt for the leaders and the people of America 
from actual personal observation. From Washington down | 
the greatest unfairness was shown to the “ Loyalists,” who 
were driven into exile, stripped of all their property. He 
it was who tried to tempt the Hessians to desert, who pro- 
posed to burn New York, who ordered the execution of 
Andre, who wanted Aspill [Asgill], an entirely innocent 
man, put to death, and connived at the robbery of the Hes- 
sian prisoners of their English pay, prevented their ex- 
change, and kept the stores and clothing sent for them. In 
Schlézer’s “ Letters” are found the unfavorable opinions of 
the Americans written home by Captain Wagner, wounded 
at the side of Count Donop; in Wiederhold’s “ Diary,” 
Philadelphia is described as a “confluenz canaillorum,” 
as bad as Sodom and Gomorrha, those who had escaped 
the gallows in Europe being warmly welcomed in the New 
World. Ewald warned the people of a suburb of Phila- 
delphia that there was no honor among them; and Bauer- 
meister, a British adjutant-general, was equally emphatic. 
Pfister, in his “ History of the American Revolutionary 
War,” gives many details of the bad conduct of the leaders 
and people of the young republic. 

Dr. Kapp’s false charges relate to (1) the enlistment and 
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service of Hessian troops; (2) the frauds practised on them 
on their discharge; (3) the approval by the Hessian Parlia- 
ment of the treaty with Great Britain; (4) the payment 
by England of the amount claimed on account of the 
Seven Years’ War; (5) the distribution of English pay 
among Hessian soldiers; (6) the relief of Hessian taxes; 
(7) the charge that the Elector received for troops enlisted 
in the British service some 60,000,000 thalers; (8) and 
*“* blood” money for the wounded. Much of our [the pamph- 
leteer’s] information is of a confidential kind, but there are 
plenty of printed books, etc., that, he says, bear him out— 
biographies of the Elector, sermons on his death, by Raffius, 
Roques, Rommel, and Pfister, the resolutions of the Guilds 
on the accession of his successor, all expressing grief for the 
death of his father; Schlieffen’s “‘ Memoirs,” ‘“‘ Ephemera” 
of 1785, with Lith’s ‘“‘ Campaigns of the Hessians,” Schlé- 
zer’s “‘ Correspondence and Annals,” John Miiller’s “ Let- 
ters,” the “ Military Library of 1789,” Ewald’s “ Life” in 
Manvillon’s Military Journal for 1821, Pfister’s “‘ North 
American War of Independence,” Eelking’s “‘ History,” the 
Hessian papers of the time, the papers of the Hessian His- 
torical Society, v. Och’s “ Observations,” Valentini’s “ Rec- 
ollections,” ‘Debates of the Parliament of Hesse,” the 
treaties with England, the rewards and honors paid by the 
King of England to German officers and soldiers, even 
Kapp’s writings. There are many unpublished documents, 
diaries of officers and enlisted men, of pay and quarter- 
masters, and journals in the archives and offices of Hesse, 
public and private. 

Kapp charges that the Elector reserved the right, forbid- 
den, it is true, to his officers, of filling the ranks of his regi- 
ments going to America by compulsory enlistment, and that 
his subjects fled to Hanover to escape it. Schlieffen and 
Faucit, the former the Hessian, the latter the English agent, 
and Suffolk, the English minister of war, had a long cor- 
respondence on the subject. The answer to this is that 
Hesse had passed stringent laws on this subject as far back 
as 1733, renewed them with increased penalties in 1762, 
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and they were enforced in one case by punishment which 
included loss of rank and imprisonment and exile. Again, 
1767 and 1778 saw republication of these regulations. 
Losses by desertion or irregular discharge were so small 
that only thirty out of twelve thousand were so reported, 
and these cases all took place near Hanover, where it was 
easy to take refuge and find shelter. Enlistment of foreign- 
ers,—that is, other than the subjects of the Elector, who 
were all liable to be called into service, was introduced by 
him solely and openly in order to relieve his own people 
and to fill their places with volunteers. Even the desertions 
in America were due to the temptations offered by the 
fruitful farms and the ease with which the Hessian soldier 
was made an American citizen, the husband of an Ameri- 
can wife, and the father of American children. Captain 
von der Lith, in a pamphlet on the “ Campaign of the Hes- 
sians in America,” says the soldiers welcomed the news of 
the departure for that land of promise. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grebe says that young men left school and college and office 
and trade to go to America with the Hessian army. Faucit 
was surprised at the readiness with which the men went on 
board ship, singing and hurrahing for the Elector. He re- 
ported to the Elector that he could do anything with such 
men. Some regiments did not lose a single man. So, too, 
with the Anspach troops; their Lieutenant-Colonels von 
Gall and von Kreuzburg and other officers were surprised 
at the light-hearted soldiers, who acted as if they were on 
a pleasure tour. The Prussian General von Gaudi wrote to 
the Elector that by order of his King he had sent clever re- 
cruiting officers to try to tempt the Hessian soldiers to leave 
and go into the Prussian service, but he did not succeed in 
getting a singleman. Not a Hessian would leave his colors, 
for under them they were satisfied, got high pay, and were 
going to America. Another Prussian, General Valentini, 
says the Hessian troops learned much that was of value in 
their campaign in America, and helped to renew the pros- 
perity of their native country and improve its condition. 
Prince Charles of Hesse reported that in the war of the 
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Bavarian Succession he lost out of his Prussian division ten 
thousand men in two months by desertion. The Hessian 
army lost only eight per cent. in ten years. It is utterly 
untrue that when the Hessian troops were under orders to 
go to America, desertion by crowds fleeing into Hungary 
and Poland was prevented only by threatening the fathers 
with chains and the mothers with prison, as Kapp seriously 
writes, 

Kapp says that the Hessian soldiers who returned home 
at the end of their service received as a reward half a 
month’s pay, but the Elector received from England a whole 
month’s pay. Did he put the other half in his own pocket, 
or did he pay it all, as well as the extra half month’s pay 
out of his own pocket, over to his soldiers? The answer 
is, that there is a great difference between the allowance of 
a year’s subsidy after the peace to the treasury of Hesse 
as compensation, and the voluntary gift, by the Elector, 
to the foreign soldiers who had enlisted in his service, of 
extra pay as reward for good conduct. They had no claim, 
yet the Elector, following the English custom, gave them 
an extra allowance as compensation, after deducting the ex- 
pense of their equipment and clothing. Kapp asks for ref- 
erence to any official report of the action of the Hessian 
Parliament in favor of making an alliance with England 
giving the Hessian troops, and urging the Elector to make 
the treaty under which this was done. The answer is that 
the Duke of Brunswick set the example, and the Hessian 
Parliament urged the Elector to secure the payment of the 
outstanding balance due for the Hessian forces serving 
in the Seven Years’ War, and to do this by a new alliance 
with England, providing for a Hessian contingent. It was 
Schlieffen, the Prime Minister, who in the Hessian Parlia- 
ment urged the English treaty as a means of refilling the 
state treasury, so exhausted that it was at the end of its re- 
sources. The Elector hesitated, but yielded to the urgent 
wish of all his ministers and the Parliament. Abundant 
evidence is found in the records of the Hessian army and 
the Parliament. Kapp asks what authority there is for the 
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statement that, at the outbreak of the American war, Eng- 
land owed Hesse 10,143,286 thalers arrears for subsidies due 
for Hessian troops serving in the Seven Years’ War, and 
paid 2,220,003 thalers. Kapp says the English authorities, 
especially the exhaustive parliamentary debates, show that 
Hesse claimed only £41,820 (278,000.thalers) for hospital 
moneys, which was disputed and denied by England, until 
in its need of soldiers it agreed to pay it, although saying 
that it was a dishonest claim and had long before been fully 
satisfied. The answer to this is that there were long and 
intricate negotiations on this subject. The war, before the 
accession of Elector Frederick, had left the country bur- 
dened with a debt of 2,559,000 thalers, which the Parliament 
tried to meet by a tax of fourteen and a half per cent., but 
the Elector reduced it so as to relieve his poor people. In 
1772 England paid 900,000 thalers as compensation, to be 
divided between the Elector and the country, but the former 
yielded any claim to it and added 600,000 thalers out of the 
moneys paid him as subsidy, so that the treasury was en- 
abled to pay off 1,500,000 of the debt. Later there was 
paid a further sum of 2,220,000 thalers, and still later 
672,000 thalers for the people and places on furnishing 
official proof of special losses. This led to a special mission 
to England and a long discussion with the money-saving 
English treasury over the claims for compensation which ran 
up to millions. The greater part was absolutely rejected, 
much reduced to a six per cent. basis, and Schlieffen at last 
forced to accept £41,820 for the actual outlay of 300,000 
thalers for hospital expenses. No doubt the foundation of 
the large savings of the Hessian state treasury and of the 
Elector was the money obtained as subsidy for the Ameri- 
can war. The Elector raised his country from poverty by 
using this money for the improvement of his capital and its 
great neighboring palace, for royal roads, for parks and 
open places, for churches, museums, lyceums, and semin- 
aries, theatres, city halls, hospitals, art galleries, and schools, 
medical colleges, infants’ and orphans’ homes, libraries, and 
the two universities, Marburg and Rinteln, for opera and 
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chapel. The source of all this expenditure was of course the 
English subsidies. The charge that the Elector had laid aside 
56,000,000 as his private fortune is clearly disproved by the 
fact that in 1831 the whole estate of the Elector amounted 
to only 14,000,000 to 16,000,000, although Kapp says the 
Elector Frederick left 60,000,000, mostly subsidy money, 
but partly profit on lotteries, yet the official records show 
that during the fourteen years of the lottery the whole profit 
was only 93,000 thalers. The accounts show that in 1775 
the treasury had to its credit in all 4,549,925 thalers, much 
in doubtful claims growing out of the earlier wars, and, in 
1785, at the death of Elector Frederick, it had 12,473,000 
thalers. In other words, after the Seven Years’ War this 
little country of 800,000 people earned an average of 
1,000,000 thalers a year by subsidies, and by the American 
war it was enabled to save 18,000,000, out of which much 
was spent in public improvements. England was very slow 
to admit its liability for the losses inflicted on Hesse as its 
ally in the Seven Years’ War, but it soon learned to value 
and pay generously for its help in supplying a fine body of 
troops for its American war. 

At the outbreak of the American war England owed 
Hesse 10,143,286 thalers in arrears for its services since 
1764, of which 2,559,000 was due in 1760, making the total 
Hessian debt on the former date 7,425,965 thalers. Eng- 
land paid 900,000 thalers first, and later on 2,220,000 
thalers, and Hesse still claimed £41,820 for hospital ex- 
penses; but there was still due to Hesse 3,128,000 thalers 
for its increased debt, and 300,000 for losses by fire and 
the sword, and 150,000 for local expenditures, and 914,772 
for the expenses of the Hessian army. 

Mr. Kapp says it is claimed that the Elector paid his 
troops the full English pay, but his authorities show that 
they got only three-fourths of it, although he had promised 
Suffolk not to reduce it to one-half in the American war, as 
he had done in the Seven Years’ War. He certainly broke 
faith by a reduction of even a quarter. That the Hessian 
soldiers did receive the full English pay is attested by the 
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treaties with England and by the moral honesty of the Hes- 
sian Elector. The fact was attested at the time by daily 
experience, and cannot be contradicted by a perjured sol- 
dier, for the rate of pay was better for the Hessian than for 
the English soldiers, and they knew it too well to be put off 
with anything less than the full amount. The regular pay 
was increased by regular additions for winter clothing, food, 
lodgings, baggage, forage, and other such expenses, while 
both English and Hessian soldiers were supplied free of 
cost with wood, etc., and divided fairly all booty. The 
proportionate charges for arms, etc., were higher in the 
English than in the Hessian army, but as compensation 
each man of the yiger regiment was given extra pay of £1 
a month. 

The English troops in Gibraltar began their pay with 
£1 9s. for the sergeants, the Hessian troops with £1 14s. 
The general officers alike received £59, while the Hessian 
company commander’s pay was increased from £18 to £19 
by special allowances. The second lieutenant in the Eng- 
lish service got £5 2s., the Hessian one shilling more, and 
in addition there were extra monthly allowances—for lieu- 
tenants 8 thalers, for captains 32 thalers, for generals 180 
thalers. The higher officers retained their Hessian rank 
with its pay. The Hessian commander-in-chief drew his 
English monthly pay of £121 and the Hessian pay of £182. 
Captain Ewald, of the famous yiagers, is on record as noti- 
fying his company commanders that their pay was a guinea 
a day in addition to their share of booty. For provisions 
got in the country where the troops were serving there was 
no charge. The yagers received each twenty English. shil- 
lings’ worth a month and his side arms; the line soldier, 
twelve and a half shillings, There never was an army so 
well paid as the Hessians in the English service in America. 
A married subaltern could support his family at home and 
live well. Ewald says the company commanders did this 
and saved money besides. Even the enlisted men saved 
sums reported at 170 and 300 and 525 and even 700 thalers. 
The pay department showed that thirty staff officers and six 
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captains saved 106,350 thalers. The highest savings’ report 
shows that four colonels had 24,000 thalers, two others had 
26,800 thalers, and the two last Hessian commanders had, 
between 1781 and 1784, 11,000 and 15,000 thalers to their 
credit. General von Mirbach sent home during the first 
sixteen months of his service in America savings to the 
amount of 6000 thalers. Indeed, the older officers left at 
home complained bitterly of their hard fate in losing this ad- 
vantage, and the total gain of the Hessian troops from extra 
English allowances may well be estimated at more than 
2,000,000 thalers. Schlieffen reported to the Elector in 
1779 that up to that time, about three and a half years from 
the outbreak of the American war, the Hessian enlisted 
men had sent home through the pay officer almost 600,000 
thalers, and the mechanics accompanying the Hessian army 
to America over 637,000 thalers. Kapp’s book is full of 
rumors that the Hessian troops in America were unfairly 
treated, but that is absolutely untrue. 

The English government dealt directly with the Hessian 
government; the Hessian soldiers fought alongside the 
English soldiers as their allies; their pay was regulated by 
the treaties made by the Hessian sovereign and approved by 
the Hessian Parliament. These provided fully for the pay 
and food and equipment and care of the Hessian troops at 
the expense of England, but on the basis provided by the 
treaties with Hesse and other allies. Mr. Kapp asks for par- 
ticulars of the taxes released by the Elector. These amounted 
to 2,170,140 thalers, besides 56,000 thalers in the reduced 
interest on loans to public institutions,—the reduction of 
allowances to Hessian princesses of 159,466 thalers, and a 
reduction of war taxes of 204,000 thalers. Appropriations 
for the relief of the people injured by storms amounted to 
anywhere between 500 and 740,000 thalers; then there 
were paid for forage 147,000 thalers, for servants 90,000 
thalers, and for arrears of 1,090,827 down to 1785, 300,000 
were allowed and cancelled, and a debt of 116,000 for the 
administration was paid. 

Mr. Kapp denies that he charged the Elector with putting 
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60,000,000 in his pocket, for the whole amount received 
by him for his troops was only 22,000,000. This charge is 
found in the writings of Vehse, Léher, Menzel, Scherr, 
Weber, and others who have tried to discredit the Elector 
Frederick. Kapp does say that the Elector left an estate of 
60,000,000,—made partly out of the profits of the lottery 
founded in 1777, but mainly out of the American war. 
But the lottery only earned in all the fourteen years of its 
existence 93,000 thalers, which were paid over to the War 
Office; the only other source was the sale of soldiers to 
England. 

Kapp says that pay for wounded soldiers began in the 
treaty with Brunswick in 1776, although it was implied in 
the Hessian treaty at the time of the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession that three wounded men counted the same as one 
dead man, at about 51 thalers at modern rates. It is true . 
that there were such provisions in the earlier Brunswick 
and Hanau Treaties, but Schlieffen had them struck out of 
the new Hessian Treaty of 1775. Dead men were replaced 
by living men and the injured and disabled by well men, 
while the latter went into the Invalid Corps and were duly 
cared and provided for. 

The contemporary accusations are perpetuated by Schlos- 
ser, who says in his history that England paid a premium 
that went into the Elector’s pocket for every limb that was 
lost,—and this is absolutely false. The Elector to the last 
day of his life made provision for the disabled soldiers. 
Such charges are made by Germans who ought to go to the 
Hessian archives and there find thetruth. <A fair statement 
ought to satisfy the modern reader that the great majority 
of American citizens of our own day have little in common 
with the perjured Yankees of the Revolution, and are, in- 
deed, descendants of the men who fought against, rather 
than of those who fought for independence. The rebels 
turned against England and denounced it as a tyrant, 
although to it America owed Magna Charta and the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The treatment of the Indians by American 
governments shows how far they departed from the example 
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of the mother country. The English Whigs in and out of 
Parliament were allowed a license and freedom of speech 
which were denied the American Tories by their brethren 
who proclaimed liberty. The Hessians had for two hun- 
dred years been allies of England and naturally helped it 
against the hostility of France and Spain. Hessians fought 
at the side of English troops against Louis XIV. of France, 
and helped to put down the Stuart rising in Scotland, and in 
the Seven Years’ War; the American Revolution was but 
another outbreak of the same hostility to England, and if 
Hessian troops had not served in America, it would have 
been a missing link in the chain of the wise, real German 
policy of close alliance with old England. The story of 
the American Revolution that ended in the independence 
of the American Colonies is largely drawn from French 
writers, yet they never seem to regret their own loss of 
Canada. American writers attack the German allies of Eng- 
land, forgetting or ignoring the fact that this was no new 
relation, but one that had existed for two centuries, and that 
England and all European states paid for the foreign troops 
in their service. The Yankees, used to making money by 
hook and crook, could not but look on the subsidies pro- 
vided by regular treaties as a sale and bargain of the soldiers 
of one country to another which paid for them at so much 
ahead. The Yankee fairy stories about the superiority of 
their native troops may be easily answered, for the famous 
Virginia cavalry were completely defeated and driven from 
the field by Hessian foot yigers, mounted for the occasion, 
and not cavalry at all. In good old times no German would 
have falsified the facts as to his own countrymen when he 
could have verified them from the official records. These 
show that at one time it was proposed to surrender the sub- 
sidies in exchange for a large stretch of land in Canada, 
where a Hessian settlement was to be established. If that 
had been carried out, Hesse might have been spared the 
sorrows of 1806 and 1866. 

For many years all of the charges discreditable to the 
Hessians have been drawn from the “ Autobiography” of 
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Seume. Much of it was invented by his friend and editor 
Clodius. It is from beginning to end a false and libellous 
production. Seume became a friend and admirer of the 
French Jacobins and repented his service against the Yan- 
kees, so he invented the story that he had been forced into 
the ranks against his will. The fact is that no such com- 
pulsion could have been exercised in the face of the orders 
of the Elector, nor could any young man of Seume’s intelli- 
gence have failed to know and exercise his rights. 

Seume tells another falsehood in reference to affairs at 
Ziegenhain. There was a garrison at that place of two 
companies of infantry and some artillerymen, and four 
hundred recruits, part of the Eighth Division, on its way 
from Cassel to America, and a handful of yiagers under 
instruction. Some of the recruits planned a mutiny, and 
intended to kill a sentry and steal the regimental funds. 
Their plan was discovered and reported’ by one of the 
yagers. A court-martial sentenced two of the mutineers 
to the gallows and others to chains. Elector Frederick, 
whose weak point was kindness, reduced the sentence of a 
dozen of the offenders to whipping, and that of the men 
sentenced to be hung to imprisonment. This is record evi- 
dence, yet Seume says there were fifteen hundred recruits 
who were all at once charged with intending to rob and run 
away, among them old service men, Some of them had been 
sergeants and corporals in the Prussian army, yet Seume, 
nineteen years old and who had never carried a musket, 
was chosen robber captain. A worthless tailor from Gdot- 
tingen betrayed the plot rather than help carry the plunder 
to the next village. The Elector did show mercy to some, 
but only to enjoy the protracted misery of the men in jail. 
Now, if Seume knew of any such plot, he perjured himself 
by violating his oath in failing to report the fact. 

In May, 1782, he says there was an outbreak among the 
troops at Cassel. A body of recruits from Ziegenhain was 
increased by an equal number from the then Hessian for- 
tress at Rheinfels, all on their way to America. At that time 
there were complaints of the poor quality of the recruits 
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sent to the Hessian regiments serving in America, where 
the war had been going on from 1776. These new recruits 
were worn-out old soldiers and mere tramps, tempted by 
the large bounty offered by the American recruiting 
officers and the high wages promised by Pennsylvania 
farmers. They were a discredit to the old Hessian regi- 
ments with their faithful soldiers, sons of the soil. But the 
Elector took these strangers in order to relieve his own 
people of the stress and burden of the war. To satisfy 
himself, he inspected these new recruits and told them that 
any man who wanted his discharge could have it on return- 
ing the clothing and money given him. Seume could have 
had his release then if he had asked for it, but he stayed by 
the colors. Then the troops were sent to the port of em- 
barcation,—at Bremerilehe, not at Miinden, as Seume says. 
The recruits were transferred to General Faucit, of the 
English army, and put on English transports. Seume 
says that he said at Rinteln, on the way, that he was a 
Prussian subject, and was afraid that at Miinden he would 
be recognized, and, as it was Prussian territory, he would be 
arrested, and he therefore asked to be allowed to march by 
another route. Why was he so much afraid of the Prus- 
sians? Presumably because there was a warrant out for 
his arrest for some violation of law while he was a student 
at Leipsic. As to his account of his voyage, it is taken 
almost word for word from the diary of a Waldeck corporal, 
Steuernagel, who had six years earlier made the journey to 
India and America, and was a great story-teller. 

The official reports of Colonel Hatzfeld, in command of 
the detachment to which Seume belonged, and of Commis- 
sary Harnier, contain the real facts. The squadron con- 
sisted of six vessels for the Hessian recruits, two transports 
for freight, and eight more troop-ships, and two more with 
stores, and three frigates as convoy. The names of the 
ships and the directions as to the care and food of the men 
are all recorded. There were over one thousand men and a 
great number of women, wives of the soldiers with their 
children, all part of the Hessian force,—this was the ninth 
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year of the war and the eighth and last detachment. Next 
in command to Colonel Hatzfeld was Major von Priischenk ; 
of captains, lieutenants, and ensigns there were ten,—among 
them two Miinchhausens. The younger one took a friendly 
interest in Corporal Seume at Halifax. The fleet left the 
Weser on June 9 and 10, 1782, and the landing at Halifax, 
in spite of storms and fog and French men-of-war, was made 
on August 13 without any noteworthy incident, according to 
the official reports. Seume, however, made the voyage last 
twenty-two weeks, when in fact that is thirteen weeks longer 
than it actually lasted, and he declares they never sighted 
land nor got fresh food, yet there was no unusual death-rate, 
although Steuernagel complains of the close quarters in the 
over-crowded ships. On August 19 Colonel Hatzfeld in- 
spected the men with a view to distributing the recruits in 
the companies and regiments for which they were needed, 
and not a man was missing from the lists made out when 
the men embarked and when they disembarked. Just about 
as true is Seume’s account of the return voyage, which took 
twenty-three days to England and forty to the German 
port of Cuxhaven. Seume had a very comfortable time in 
America, thanks to the help of Lieutenant von Miinch- 
hausen. He might have become a Hessian officer, and yet 
he says it was difficult for any one not a nobleman to get a 
commission. A glance at the Hessian army list shows that 
this was not true, for a large proportion of the officers were 
plain citizens, not of noble families. At this very time 
Frederick of Prussia said publicly that plain citizens had 
not the proper feeling of honor necessary to make good 
officers. Seume’s own colonel, Hatzfeld, and Huth, Rall, 
Kellermann, Ewald, all men of note and high command, were 
not nobles, but plain citizens. Seume’s whole service as a 
Hessian soldier was only for two years. During this time 
he rose from the ranks to corporal, then to quarter-master, 
and finally to sergeant, and as he took his discharge in that 
grade, his complaints are much more discreditable than if 
he had remained in the ranks,—he perjured himself trebly 
by deserting. Why did he desert? When the returning 
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troops landed at Bremerlehe they heard that the soldiers 
who were not natives of Hesse must either re-enlist or be 
discharged with half a month’s pay. The Hessian soldiers, 
of course, returned to the pay and allowances of the peace 
footing. 

Hessian soldiers were so well treated that in the last cen- 
tury there was no other army with so few deserters. Why, 
then, did Seume desert? Why, eight days before the return 
to Cassel, did he throw away his good name and his pay and 
his property? Because in a fit of drunkenness he had 
made himself liable to sharp punishment for his neglect of 
duty as commissary sergeant, and for fear of the conse- 
quences he fled. In ordinary conditions he would never 
have abandoned the Hessian colors. He makes his fault 
worse by lying,—pretending that he and others enlisted 
from Prussian territory were afraid that they would be re- 
turned to Prussia and be forced to the hard service in its 
ranks, and this he says although he knew perfectly well that 
there was an order published at Bremerlehe which was per- 
fect protection for him and men in exactly his position. 
Having told one falsehood as to his reason for deserting, he 
adds another to justify the first, and thus puts himself clearly 
beyond the pale of credit for any of his statements. He 
wants to pose as a martyr, and to do so vamps up unfounded 
charges against the Elector of Hesse. 

Between 1783 and 1810 Seume thought it more to his 
credit to try to forget and make others forget that he volun- 
tarily entered the Hessian service, and pretended that he had 
been forced into it, as a palliation for serving against the 
Yankees, and boasted of his desertion, as if that, too, was 
to his credit. He pretends to give the replies he—an utterly 
unknown, unimportant enlisted man—made to captains, col- 
onels, and generals. Any such answer would soon have 
brought down the punishment prescribed by the articles of 
war for insubordination. 

In later life Seume paid dearly for the sins of his youth, 
—and he did not atone for them by publishing his own auto- 
biography. He had no reason to find fault with the Hessian 
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service ; it was only after he had left it that his real troubles 
began. It is well known: how Prussia for eighty years 
tyrannized over Northern Germany, weighing heavily on 
its overburdened people, threatening them until Hanover, 
Brunswick, Hesse, Saxony, and Poland were all forced to 
forbid its enlistment of men within their borders. It was 
during these trying times that Seume was taken by force to 
Emden, in East Prussia, and there put into a Prussian reg- 
iment as a common soldier. Twice he deserted,—once 
when he was on duty as a sentry,—and he was condemned 
by court-martial to the awful penalty of running the gaunt- 
let, the whipping by a whole line of soldiers. He escaped, 
finally, by violating his parole. In his Prussian uniform he 
paid the penalty for the oath to the Hessian flag which he 
had broken first. 


Notzt.—This pamphlet is a disguised attack on the Prus- 
sia of 1866 for seizing and holding Hesse-Cassel, along 
with Hanover and Brunswick, as part of its own kingdom, 
driving the Elector of Cassel and the King of Hanover into 
exile. The author is clearly a champion of the lost cause, 
and seeks to justify it by rewriting the history of Hesse 
and Prussia of a hundred years before. He aims at elevat- 
ing the claims of the Hessian electoral family in the eyes 
of their former subjects and of the rest of the world, and in 
depreciating the part taken by Prussia both at the time of 
the American War of Independence and in enlarging its 
own borders and increasing its power at the expense of the 
small sovereign states of Germany, whose princes opposed 
the aggression of Prussia and its claim to control the whole 
of Germany. It was the beginning of that series of ad- 
vances which culminated in the establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire as the outcome of the war with France in 
1870. Having crushed out all opposition within and near 
its borders, having driven the Elector of Hesse away and 
forced the King of Hanover into a hopeless resistance, 
Prussia granted its permission to Baden and Bavaria and 
Hesse-Darmstadt and Wurtemberg and Saxony and Weimar 
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and a few petty local princes to live on just as long as its 
own supremacy was recognized and extended. The Franco- 
German War consolidated the power of Prussia, and its 
king became the German emperor. Naturally the exiled 
sovereigns had friends, and they sought to make their 
claims known. A former Hanoverian Prime Minister 
wrote novels in which the kind King of Hanover and his 
allies figured in most heroic guise. The friend of the 
exiled Elector of Cassel defended his prince by showing 
the real nature of the alliance between Hesse-Cassel and 
England a hundred years ago, and thus throwing on Prus- 
sia the burden of the responsibility of driving away a prince 
whose ancestors had done great service to his people. For 
American students of history this pamphlet has a certain 
value and interest as throwing a new light on part of our 
own history, and as showing that there is justification for - 
the Hessians in their alliance with Great Britain and in 
their service in this country in the resistance made by the 
mother country to the claim of the colonies to indepen- 
dence. The successful outcome of the American Revolu- 
tion made it difficult to secure a patient hearing of the 
other side. Even at this late day, therefore, the foregoing 
abstract of the “ Defence of the Hessians” may not be with- 
out value and interest. The authorship of the pamphlet is 
not as yet made public, but it is evidently the work of a 
man loyal to the Elector of Hesse-Cassel and earnest in 
defending his ancestors.—J. G. R. 
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TWO OR THREE OLD LETTERS. 
BY EDWARD SHIPPEN, MED. DIR. U.8.N. 


On the west wall of the parlor of a quiet house in Phila- 
delphia hangs a pastel by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which pre- 
sents the seated figure of a very lovely woman, who has a 
great profusion of slightly powdered hair, and a complexion 
of cream and roses, with eyes of an uncertain color; it is hard 
to say whether they are gray or hazel in the picture, but 
they look straight at you and almost through you as you 
gaze at her. Her right arm presses to her side a fine little 
- boy who stands beside her, and who much resembles his 
mother, in features as well as in coloring. 

It is a rather interesting picture, not only on account of 
the painter, but because it was sent by the subject—Mrs. 
Benedict Arnold, “ Pretty Peggy”—as a present to her 
father; and the jittle lad at her side is Edward Shippen 
Arnold, her first-born son and the first of several children. 
The curly-haired, beruffled infant died a colonel in the 
British army. 

The picture was, presumably, painted at Bath, about 
1783-84. 

Lawrence was at that time about fifteen years old,—an 
infant prodigy,—having been born in that fateful year, 
1769, which produced so many famous people. He is said 
to have painted many portraits which obtained recognition 
before he was twelve years old. 

Lawrence’s fault was always in his drawing, especially of 
the arms and hands. In this he seems never to have had 
any regular instruction, and the defect pervades all his 
work, but no one excelled him in expression and in coloring. 

His story is well worth perusal, especially as he painted 
many of the distinguished people of his day; but, if we 
read between the lines, we find that his eminent social and 
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artistic position was largely due to the strong liking which 
George the Third conceived for him. In spite of that, he 
has his place in artistic annals as a most pleasing portrait 
painter who was rather famous for deifying his subjects. 

All his subtle skill in art could not, however, add very 
much to “Pretty Peggy’s” attractions, as she appears in 
her early matronhood. This is admitted by her own con- 
temporaries, with two of whom the writer has often talked 
about her. 

We may therefore assume that the pastel—a most 
pleasing picture in itself—is a good likeness, and probably 
not very much flattered. 

It is to be remembered that the sobriquet of “ pretty” did 
not in her day have the signification it does now. “ Very 
pretty !” “ Vastly pretty !” were terms applied to the move- 
ments of troops, and many other things of a different nature 
from personal comeliness., ; 

It meant in those days “‘ handsome” or “ unusually good.” 
So Pretty Peggy would to-day be called Handsome Peggy or 
Beautiful Peggy, the beauty par excellence of all the pretty 
and stylish girls of Philadelphia, at thas time the most re- 
fined and stylish and cultivated of any-of the cities of the 
new nation. 

This picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence of which we have 
been speaking was sent by Mrs. Arnold to her father after 
the peace. She had, as soon as possible after the termina- 
tion of hostilities, taken the arduous voyage for the purpose 
of visiting her father, Chief Justice Shippen, then much ad- 
vanced in years; but the feeling was, very naturally, so 
strong at that time that, “although there was no personal 
feeling against her,” as in her native city all allowed, and as 
all were convinced, that she had no knowledge of her hus- 
band’s treason, still it was thought wise for her to go back 
at once, as crowds began to gather about the old house in 
Fourth Street. So she left by a private conveyance on the 
next morning, and sailed again, as soon as possible, from 
New York for England. 

It is a matter of family tradition that some of those near- 

Vou, xxm1.—13 
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est to her, and who wished especially to see her, were un- 
able to do so,so short was her stay. She had very strong 
family leanings, and she was devotedly attached to her 
father, in spite of ber action in opposition to his wishes and 
that of the whole family in marrying General Arnold. Not 
one of them favored it, and all possible arguments were used 
against it; but the man’s personality (which must have been 
very great, as was exhibited at Quebec and at Saratoga) seems 
to have carried the day, especially as he was the command- 
ing officer at Philadelphia, and the very steadiest of young 
women are apt to yield to the glamour of military rule. It 
was for many years a sore subject with her family. Her 
nephews and nieces seldom spoke of her, and then it was 
with bated breath, for the feeling was so strong, even in 
their generation, that no one seemed to wish to arouse any 
expression of opinion. We cannot wonder at that state of 
mind when Revolutionary soldiers were still living among 
us. The writer himself knew several of these veterans, one 
or two of whom still retained the “ pig-tail” and the “ fair- 
top” boots. 

With her father’s death, in 1808, Mrs. Arnold’s corre- 
spondence with this country seems to have ceased. One of 
the Americans met Colonel Arnold in India, and again in 
Canada, but there was no family reunion, although the hos- 
pitality extended was taken in good part and reciprocated. 

There is another picture of Pretty Peggy in Philadelphia, 
which it is as well to mention before giving one or two of 
her letters. It is hardly to be called a likeness, although 
we can trace some features of the portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. It is a most elaborately executed drawing, evi- 
dently a labor of love, by Major John André, and it was 
made during the occupation of Philadelphia by General 
Howe and not very long before the evacuation. The draw- 
ing was really intended to show the “ head” which the young 
lady was to have built for the Mischianza, where she was 
to appear as one of the Ladies of the Burning Mountain. 

A part of the Mischianza, we may remark, was repro- 
duced some years ago in Philadelphia for a charitable ob- 
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ject, when many of the ladies who appeared in brocaded 
skirts and powdered “ heads,” and who danced in the minuet, 
were the lineal descendants of the belles who figured at South- 
wark, Not very many of the young men who represented 
the British officers could claim any very great colonial an- 
cestry, and certainly none of them were descendants of the 
knights who figured at the Mischianza, but, all the same, 
they were a fine, tall, strapping set of fellows, no doubt 
physically the superiors of those they represented; and, in 
the dress of the period, they looked the part perfectly. But 
(alas for the truth of history, which always declares that 
Pretty Peggy was there, and after all the preparations, and 
the elaborate sketch for the costume and “ head” by poor 
André, and the summoning of mantua-makers, and the 
engagement of the barber, and of all the other people who 
‘“ waited” on the “quality” of the fashionable city) Miss 
Peggy and her sister did not appear at the Mischianza. 

The Judge “set his foot down” at the last moment. 
Poor man! with many cares, personal and official, in those 
troublous times, he had not, perhaps, realized what his 
handsome, stylish daughters were undertaking, and what it 
would mean when Howe was gone. 

Be the reasons what they may, Pretty Peggy and her sis- 
ter (not quite so pretty, but a charming girl) spent the night 
of the Mischianza in their own rooms, in the great, big, 
ugly brick house in Fourth Street. They were in tears, of 
course, and rebellious, but there they were. Family tradi- 
tion is certain about this point, and it is often more reliable 
than what is called history. We can only imagine the state 
of mind of those two young women, who were belles of the 
first degree, when the fiat of the pater went forth. 

And now for the letters which give title to this paper. 
They are selected from several others as being more com- 
plete, because time and usage has deprived some of them of 
the beginning and the end. In some the ink is much faded, 
and in others it retains its full color, but the paper is always 
excellent, and it does not seem likely that the paper and ink 
used in ordinary correspondence to-day would last as well. 
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The fate of letters preserved for family reasons and for 
business purposes seems to turn upon the poor quality of 
the paper now in use rather than upon the staying quality 
of the ink. But this quite “ by the way.” 

The first letter of Margaret Arnold from which we shall 
give extracts goes far to show into what kind of a woman 
she had developed. 

Her letters are singularly free from the involved and 
stilted sentences then common to letter-writers, while the 
orthography is remarkable, considering the slips and vari- 
ances of the time. She is also remarkably sparing in the 
use of capital letters. The hand is firm, regular, almost 
masculine, and those who profess belief in chirographic 
determination of character would say that it properly be- 
longed to the woman of character, who, although she had 
received such a blow in the serenity of her early matron- 
hood, always adhered to her husband, and brought up her 
children to be fairly successful in life, even with such a 
handicap as their father. 

In his last days General Arnold had great projects in his 
brain for making money, and was very moody and captious 
with those who did not agree with his views. 

But before giving the extracts it is well to premise that 
at the time Mrs. Arnold wrote these letters, during the 
‘long wars,” privateering was as much a recognized busi- 
ness as that of a tailor or a baker. People held shares in a 
privateer as they would in a brewery or a bank. As is well 
known, General Washington himself owned a share in a 
privateer. 

The foregoing remarks will explain certain passages in 
the letters we are about to give. More than extracts would 
exceed the limits of a magazine article, especially upon a 
subject in which, at this late day, few are apt to be inter- 
ested. 

The first letter which we shall notice is dated “‘ Gloucester 
Road, London, Jan. 14" 1801,” and a pencil writing across 
the superscription says, “4” February, the Ferret has just 
sent in a Spanish Prize worth £20,000.” 
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We shall see that the poor lady was awfully disappointed 
in regard to this ‘Spanish Prize,’”’ of which she wrote with 
so much exultation, and as if all their troubles were over. 
Arnold’s troubles never ceased. He seems to have done his 
best, according to his lights, but he continued to suffer tor- 
ments from the failure of one investment after another. 
Then the peace must have brought him great mental trouble 
when he considered what a high place in the new republic 
his military prowess must have ensured him. It was gam- 
bling and speculation of all kinds which drove him to the 
bad, and he never seems to have relinquished hopes of sud- 
den gain. When we think of him as the hero of Quebec 
and of Saratoga, and other hard-fought fields, our indigna- 
tion must be tempered by pity. 

The letter of January 14, 1801, to which we have re- 
ferred, is addressed to Mrs. Arnold’s eldest son, Edward 
Shippen Arnold, who had passed out of the Military School 
with high standing, and who was then on his way to India 
by the route of the Cape of Good Hope, of course, the way 
that so many “ Griffins’ went by the East India ships to 
make or mar their fortunes. The voyage often occupied 
five months, during which time there were few opportuni- 
ties for communication with England, and even when the 
passenger arrived at his destination he had to wait for the 
letters “‘ by the next ship.” 

Mrs. Arnold begins, at the date above given: 

“Were I assured, my beloved Edward, that the letter 
would ever reach you I should write with much more satis- 
faction, but as I know your anxiety will be great to hear by 
every opportunity from us, I shall not neglect any. We have 
heard of three ships of war of your fleet having put in to 
St. Helena, on the 22™ of Sept, and presume that the re- 
mainder proceeded, with intention of touching at the Cape. 
. . » I hope that when all fears for your voyage are over I 
shall better reconcile myself to one of the most severe 
trials I have ever experienced, the separation from you. 
You know how tenderly interested in—in, in [sic] any- 
thing that relates to you, and will, I am sure, not omit men- 
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tioning the most trivial circumstance regarding yourself. I 
wish, my dear Edward, that it was in my power, in giving 
you my promised particulars of our affairs, to answer the 
highly raised expectations you had formed previous to your 
departure. You heard, before you sailed of Capt. Neilis’s 
having taken some valuable prizes; they proved to be worth 
even more than was at first supposed, at least £25,000—but 
they were sacrificed by Capt. Neilis’s breach of orders, which 
were, as you know, to see anything which was valuable him- 
self into port. Expecting to capture more of the same Fleet, 
he sent them off unprotected, and the day following they 
were re-taken, and he was disappointed in getting more. 
He continued out during the six months of his cruise, and 
with very little success, and I should be rejoiced to be 
placed in the situation we were in previous to the unfor- 
tunate Speculation.” 

She goes on to relate how some insignificant prizes have 
been taken, causing more trouble than profit, from the legal 
formalities their condemnation involved. Poor woman !— 
with a disgraced husband, who was a very ill man at that 
time, and who would still have his own way, and whose 
speculations were ever plunging them deeper and deeper 
into difficulties,—she seems ever to have kept a brave front 
and a good style of living, and to have cultivated relations 
with the best class of people. She seems always, also, to 
have kept in view the provision for her family, which was 
a large one by this time. Her eldest son seems to have 
been a person after her own type, with whom she was 
early able to consult in regard to the family difficulties, and 
it is plain from the tone of her letters that she greatly felt 
his loss in this way, as well as the separation from her first- 
born, when he went out to India. 

Still, there is never any intimation in the letters that the 
brave lady will not be able in the end to accomplish her 
purpose in establishing her family in a proper manner. She 
evidently had great executive ability, and seems to have 
been on terms of friendship with very influential people of 
all ranks. Indeed, she seems to have been one of the first 
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of the American women to overcome what the French call 
the English morgue. 

In regard to the privateering—in which so much was in- 
vested, and of which, in those troublous times, so much was 
expected—Mrs. Arnold remarks: “The petty officers have 
thrown out some very broad hints that handsome fortunes 
have been made by ransoming Ships at sea, but as we have 
not proof we must sit down quietly with the loss. . . . The 
Earl Spencer is now in Dock, what your Father will do with 
her I cannot tell.” Poor woman! it was the same way 
before. He never told her of his intentions on this side of 
the water, and it seems that he never did in England. She 
goes on to say: “He has no encouragement to fit her out 
again, and yet I suppose there never was a vessel better cal- 
culated for that purpose. But he is, at present, in the most 
harrassed wretched state that I have ever seen him. Dis- 
appointed in his highly raised expectations, harrassed by 
the Sailors who are loudly demanding their prize-money, 
when in fact their advances have greatly exceeded anything 
that is due to them, and wishing still to do something, with- 
out the health or power of acting, he knows not which way 
to turn himself. But, as we have often been extracted from 
difficulties, I trust we shall get over our present embarras- 
ments.” 

It is very evident that Arnold was getting some disci- 
pline, even in this world. Mrs. Arnold details more of the 
privateering business, which it is not necessary to quote, 
although it is rather interesting, as giving an inside view of 
a notable industry of the period. Arnold was in the business 
on a very large scale, and his captains seem to almost invaria- 
bly have humbugged and cheated him. Certainly, from Mrs. 
Arnold’s statements, the different skippers seem to have 
“ done” the outfitter out of about fifty thousand pounds, and 
that was a great sum at the beginning of this century. And 
we must remember that this statement was made by a very 
level-headed woman, in a private letter which was never 
intended for the public eye. ‘ Your Father,” she writes to 
her son, “is now preparing all the letters and papers on the 
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subject to lay before Council [sic] for their opinion, as he 
has some hopes that if Common Law——” and here the rest 
of the letter is missing. 

Another one, dated from Gloucester Place, November 17, 
1801, was addressed to the same son, who was by that time 
stationed at Cawnpore, which has always been one of the 
most important military stations in India, 

Mrs. Arnold writes: ‘“‘ We have had the gratification, my 
tenderly beloved son, of receiving your welcome letters of 
March 10" and 15“, written on your voyage out to Cawn- 
pore [sic], as well as those of February from Calcutta. 
These letters afforded me the only heartfelt pleasure that I 
have experienced for a long time, as they assured me that 
you were happy, and sanguine with respect to your future 
prospects. God grant that every flattering expectation may 
be realized. Much as your presence and exertions might be 
serviceable, in my embarrassed situation, and greatly as I 
might have been relieved, I rejoice that you have escaped 
the unhappiness in which you would have been involved had 
you been here, and that your fair prospects in life have not 
been blasted by the misfortunes of your family. 

“It is yet impossible to ascertain their extent, with re- 
spect to pecuniary matters, but I cannot say that I have the 
least hope of anything remaining for the family after the 
payment of the Debts, and the settlement of the Kingston’s 
accounts. Indeed I would most gladly give up everything, 
reserving only the Furniture and Plate, to be entirely freed 
from every demand, and from Business, which has proved 
too much for me. But I trust that the Almighty, in com- 
passion on my family will preserve me to them and in His 
own good time restore to me that comfort of which I have 
been long deprived. 

“Do not, my beloved Son, suffer any gloom too much to 
depress your spirits. My promise to you to be perfectly 
candid in relating everything to you obliges me to enter in 
to these painful particulars, at the same time that I feel it 
necessary to make you perfectly acquainted with our cir- 
cumstances, that your own conduct and plans may be regu- 
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lated accordingly, as expenses which you would have been . 
justified in entering into, had [not] this unfortunate change 
taken place, would now be extremely improvident and 
improper. 

“T have received and accepted your bill for £800, for 
which I shall make provisions, be the consequences what 
they may—as, for the World I would not have your Credit 
injured or your rising prospects blasted. 

‘“‘T shall also be prepared for the Bill you seem to think 
it will be necessary for you to draw upon your arrival at 
Cawnpore,—after which, I trust, my beloved Son, that you 
will so regulate your expenses as to live within your pay— 
as I fear that it will be out of my power to send anything 
from my limited Income, to supply you with—as most 
cheerfully would I do it, [sic] if it did not injure the 
rest of the family. But I too well know your heart, my 
dear fellow, to suppose that any limit of this kind is neces- 
sary, and I have only to guard you against the contrary 
extreme. 

‘You mention that in a short time you may be able to 
invest money in your Father’s name. I beg, my dear Ed- 
ward, that you will by no means curtail your expences, 
provided they do not exceed your Income, if, by so doing 
you place yourself upon a footing inferior to your Brother 
Officers, as, inorder to get on well it is necessary to make 
a certain appearance. I hope upon joining your Regiment 
you will find some of the expences you mention not abso- 
lutely requisited, [sic]—particularly a Palanquin, as I am 
informed by a great many people that it is very unusual for 
aman of your rank to keep one. But upon this subject I 
will not dwell, convinced from my knowledge of your heart 
that you will not err, now that you are acquainted with the 
unfortunate situation of your family, owing to your lamented 
Father’s anxiety to provide for them,—to which, indeed, I 
chiefly ascribe the loss of his life.” 

The brave lady’s loyalty must seem pathetic, even to those 
who most roundly and justly condemn her husband. She 
goes on to say: “I enclose you letters from our beloved 
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James, who was, on the 4" of September, ignorant of the 
loss we have sustained. He is a blessed fellow, and I trust 
that we shall soon have the happiness of embracing him. 
His conduct has been in every way satisfactory, and with 
regard to expenses quite meritorious, never having drawn 
for a farthing since he left Gibraltar. But I feel myself 
peculiarly blessed in the good conduct of you all, my chil- 
dren, and this ought and does compensate for a thousand 
ills. 

“* And now, my dear fellow, I will endeavor to write upon 
subjects less connected with feeling, though I do not know 
that I can enter into chit-chat.” 

Here follows a description of a visit to a Mrs. Whitefoord’s : 
“ Which is about a mile from M™ Tod’s Cottage, where M™ 
Middleton continues to reside, without a carriage, or even 
aman servant.” And then there is a mention which may 
interest modern housekeepers: “ M* Whitefoord’s is one of 
the most beautiful spots that I ever saw, a charming house, 
and everything about him to contribute to comfort, which, 
however, he does not enjoy—the old Grievance of Servants 
still pursues them, and they now can scarcely get any one 
to stay with them.” 

Mrs. Arnold seems not to have had the same grievance 
(with a big G, as she writes it), for we find, by subse- 
quent letters, that when she got her affairs arranged, after 
her husband’s death, she was able to settle in a very 
comfortable house in the country, with, however, “only 
one” man servant, who seems to have been a long time 
with her, and a modest conveyance to enable her to get 
about and visit her neighbors. Somebody about that time 
said that “ respectability” in England consisted in “ keeping 
a gig,” and so, according to country ideas, she was respect- 
ably settled. 

It is thought that sufficient extracts from her own letters 
have been given to show that the young wife (who received 
at West Point so dreadful a shock by hearing from her hus- 
band’s lips of his treason that she fainted dead away, and 
who afterwards joined him and was so faithful to him, and 
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who brought up her children, under such adverse circum- 
stances, so as to achieve fair success in life) was no very 
ordinary woman, and that she had a right to the considera- 
tion of her neighbors. Persons of title and high influence 
are mentioned in her letters as having been most considerate 
and helpful, and her later life was fairly peaceful. 

Her great fault was in the original step,—that of a great 
many spoiled and wayward young women, in all times, who 
do not take the counsel of family and friends as to marriage. 
But once having taken the step she did, she did her duty to 
the end, like a true woman, and did not repine or fly to 
divorce or separation, as many would have done, especially 
as she had a luxurious home and crowds of friends to keep 
her on this side of the water. 
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SOME BIOGRAPHICAL LETTERS. 


[The following letters have been selected from the “ Rawle Papers” in 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. } 


ZACHARIAH POULSON, JUN., TO WILLIAM RAWLE, ESQUIRE. 


“ August 18, 1791. 
“ My pEaR Sir, 


“The enclosed evidence of your Generosity was so care- 
fully laid aside that I could not, until yesterday, discover it. 
I now beg leave to restore it again to you. 

“T cannot, upon this occasion, suppress those emotions 
which are excited by the recollection of your numerous 
favors to me—they have been of such essential service that 
they never can be eradicated from my memory. I seldom 
reflect upon them without being led to adore the Supreme 
Disposer of human events for inducing you to exercise your 
natural benevolence on my behalf. You will believe my 
sincerity when you know, from my history, how much you 
have benefitted me—I shall, therefore, briefly give it. 

“James Humphreys was to have taught me printing. 
Before I was bound he was necessitated to fly on account of 
the troubles which then agitated our country. After his 
Materials were packed up and secreted I went, with my 
Father, to Hall and Sellers’s office, where we remained 
until the first ramour of the approach of the British army. 
We then worked with Joseph Crukshank until they took 
possession of the city, when we returned to James Hum- 
phreys and remained with him until it was evacuated. 
After its evacuation we went again to Joseph Crukshank. 
While here we experienced all the hardships which malicious 
neighbours and unfeeling Fine-collectors could occasion. 
As my Father could not, from religious motives, pay mili- 
tia fines, his property was taken and sacrificed in the most 
wanton manner. As I was apprehensive that I would be 
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the occasion of encreasing his difficulties if I remained 
here (being then about the age of seventeen) I begged, and 
at length got, my Parents’ permission to endeavour to get 
into New York. I accordingly provided myself with wal- 
let—filled it with an assortment of Almanacs, religious and 
school books and sat out in the middle of January, 1780, 
with a young man who had the same views. The first day 
we travelled thirty miles and lodged in a hut—among a 
number of Hessian prisoners who were employed in cutting 
wood in Galloway’s manor. The next morning we crossed 
the Delaware on the ice and kept on, without any serious 
interruption, until we reached a tavern, towards evening, 
a few miles on this side of Monmouth Court-house. After 
we had gotten something to refresh ourselves, our host, as 
if acquainted with our secret and willing to put us on our 
guard, began to relate the hardships travellers were sub- 
jected to, in that neighbourhood, who could not give a satis- 
factory account of themselves, and dwelt particularly upon 
the cruelty of a General Furman, of whom he was relating 
an anecdote when a noise at the door announced the stopping 
of aslay. Before he had time to see who occupied it two 
persons (one of whom we afterwards learned was Gen. Fur- 
man) came into our room. Our host seemed to apprize me 
of our danger by a look of expressive concern, which, in- 
stead of alarming, inspired me with more than my natural 
confidence, I saw my partner was much agitated, and 
therefore wispered him to permit me to relate our story 
and say nothing unless particularly spoken to. As soon as 
our unwellcome guests were seated, they asked from whence 
we came and the object of our journey. I told them we 
came from Philadelphia—that the difficulty of procuring a 
livelihood there had induced us to endeavour to obtain it by 
selling books and almanacs about the country. I was then 
ordered to open our bundles, and, after they had examined 
their contents asked whether we had a licence to become 
pedlers. I told them we had none—not knowing that they 
were required. They then said we had acted contrary to 
law and must go with them to answer the consequences, I 
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replied, that as we had not intentionally offended against 
the laws, I hoped they would not take advantage of our 
ignorance and subject us to difficulty in a strange place, 
where we should be destitute of friends—that if they would 
permit us to return we should be careful to obtain the ne- 
cessary licence before we again prosecuted that business. 
They then retired to the next room and, after some pretty 
loud altercation, returned again and told us, it hardly seemed 
advisable to permit us to go, but if we would promise to 
set out for Philadelphia in the morning they would not 
molest us. This we cheerfully did, and they left the house. 
After they had gone our host congratulated us on our escape 
—said this was the only instance he had been witness to 
of Gen. Furman’s permitting strangers to return without 
putting them to trouble, and added, if we were inclined to — 
go to New York it would only require a Half Joe to place 
us out of danger. I told him, not knowing who to trust, 
that New York was not our object—that we were deter- 
mined to return to Philadelphia agreeably to the promise we 
had made. Six months after my arrival in this city my 
father was necessitated to decline house-keeping—my mother 
and sister retired into the country, and he and myself re- 
mained prisoners in Mr. Crukshank’s office, for four months, 
to avoid further persecution—never appearing in the street 
but in the evening. During this time I got privately mar- 
ried, without the knowledge of either of our parents—being 
apprehensive that they would have prevented it on account 
of my age and poverty. As I could not consent to lose the 
object of my affections I was necessitated to risk their dis- 
pleasure. My Father finding his health on the decline, 
employed a trusty guide to convey him to New York, which, 
after encountering many difficulties, he accomplished. My 
mother and sister followed some months after. The Swedish 
minister who had performed the marriage ceremony, went 
to New York about this time in order to take his passage 
for Europe. During his stay there he communicated the 
secret to Christopher Sower, who immediately wrote an 
ill-timed congratulatory letter to my Father-in-law, which 
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came to hand in December, 1780. The next day he ordered 
me to provide a place for my wife, which I accordingly did 
and took her to it the next day. Thus, Sir, were we set 
adrift in an inclement season of the year—destitute even of 
the means of immediate support. I need not tell you what 
my feelings were at this time—your Goodness has already 
anticipated them—I had, though young, been inured to 
suffering, and could have borne it myself without a mur- 
mur; but, when stung with the reflection, that I had 
brought it upon one whose happiness was my only object— 
it came upon me with additional force. I saw, however, 
that it was vain to repine at my fate—that the only way of 
bettering of it was to have recourse to industry and forti- 
tude. To furnish an immediate supply of wood and pro- 
visions I borrowed, of Continental money, to the amount of 
twenty dollars, Specie, from my friend Crukshank—and 
then went industriously to work. After I had paid my 
debts and laid by about forty Guineas—being disgusted 
with the dependent life of a journeyman and the degrading 
necessity of working with dissipated quarrelsome compan- 
ions—I expended what I had saved—in China, Glass and 
Queen’s ware and opened a shop at the upper end of Second- 
Street. I had not been at this place above two weeks before 
several vessels arrived from Europe with a plentiful supply 
of the articles I dealt with. These being the first after the 
proclamation of peace—the prices were immediately re- 
duced—my neighbours could afford to retail their articles 
considerably cheaper than the original cost of mine. I had 
a high rent to pay, and in a few months sunk all my stock 
and got again in Mr. Crukshank’s debt to the amount of 
thirty pounds. From this place I removed to a room—went 
again industriously to work, with a determination of never 
meddling with a business I did not understand. Our anxi- 
ety to pay the debt I had contracted was so great that we 
did not indulge ourselves with meat more than once a week 
until it was discharged. After this was done, I began, with 
a thankful heart, to lay by all my wages that could be 
spared for the purpose of procuring Printing materials. 
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In February 1785, Mr. Crukshank procured for me the 
office of Librarian, the Salary of which, with part of what 
I earned at his office, I remitted to Europe for Types. To- 
wards the latter end of the year 1788 I opened my office in 
my present dwelling. Since which, by your generous Aid, 
in bringing me forward to the Notice, and obtaining for me 
the Patronage of the Representatives of the People, I am 
enabled to live comfortably—free from the apprehension of 
encountering again the difficulties I have experienced. 
Without your kind assistance I might long have sought this 
Patronage in vain. There were several who had, perhaps, 
stronger claims upon the public bounty than I had could not 
obtain it—I was witness to their disappointment, and there- 
fore, felt little inclination to expose myself to their fate, 
until I was supported by your generous Influence, by which 
my application was crowned with success. I will now close - 
the account of myself. It is longer than I first intended it 
—but thus much seemed necessary in order to show you the 
just Cause of my Gratitude. Its happy termination must 
be a gratification to your Benevolence. 

“Permit me, Sir, to express the pleasure I feel on your 
acceptance of the office which the President of the United 
States has conferred upon you. Though it is not equal to 
what your Talents entitle you, yet I regard it as the Avenue 
to a more dignified Station. Such Appointments must have 
the most happy effect—while they mark the Wisdom of the 
President, they create a firm Confidence in our new Gov- 
ernment. 

“With the sincerest Attachment, 
“ And the highest Considerations of Respect, 
‘‘T have the honor to be, 
“ Dear Sir, 
“ Your most obedient and much obliged 
‘Friend and Servant, 
‘“‘ Z. PoULSON, JUNR.' 
“ Witt1aM Raw ez, Esquire.” 


1 The writer of the foregoing letter, Zachariah Poulson, the younger, 
afterwards proprietor and editor of Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, was mar- 
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EDWARD BURD, ESQUIRE, TO WILLIAM RAWLE, ESQUIRE, 


“Dear SiR 

“From Mr. Shippen’s correspondence with his friends I 
must have been mistaken in saying he had been three years 
at the Temple. He could not have been there much above 
two years. I was led into the error by a Receipt of the fees 
for his Commission as Judge of the Vice Admiralty which 
was dated 1 June 1752 & which I supposed had been paid 
by himself in England but he being then in Philadelphia 
they must have been paid by his agent in London. 

“ When I was Prothonotary of the Supreme Court I made 
a Roll of all the Attornies who had been admitted into the 
Court with the times of their admissions & entered it in the 
Beginning of one of the large Docquets. I find this Entry 
on the Roll ‘ Edward Shippen on the 28 Sept. produced a 
certificate from the Treasurer of the Middle Temple that he 
is an Utter Barrister of the Society of that Temple which 
was read.’ 

“T find no admission of Mr. Shippen as an Attorney but 
suppose the production of the Certificate & the entry on the 
Record was considered as intitling him to practice in the 
Court. 

“In what year the entry was made is not stated nor could 
I lay my hands on the original Docquet from which the 
entry was transcribed. 

“T found that at September Term 1778 being the first 
Supreme Court that was held after the evacuation of the 


ried by the rector of Old Swedes’ Church (Gloria Dei), April 23, 1780, 
to Susanna Knorr, second daughter of John Knorr, of Germantown and 
Philadelphia. She was born March 20, 1756, and was therefore twenty- 
four years old at the time of her marriage, whilst her husband was but 
eighteen. 

John Knorr died in 1804. He had long been reconciled to his son- 
in-law and appointed him one of the executors of his will, in which he 
leaves to his “daughter Susanna Poulson, wife of Zachariah Poulson,” 
the sum of four thousand dollars, etc. Christopher Sower, mentioned in 
the letter, was the son of the famous printer of that name, and husband 
of Hannah, eldest daughter of John Knorr.—Ep, Penna. Maa. 

VoL, xx111.—14 
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City by the British Army 32 attornies were admitted among 
which were Mr. Shippen & myself altho I had been ap- 
pointed Prothonotary of the Court during the preceding 
summer I did not lose my right to be admitted by it as an 
attorney of the Court. 

‘‘ A considerable number more of the attornies were ad- 
mitted at the adjourned Courts in the Fall as their Rights 
under the Royal Government to practice as attornies ceased 
by the Revolution. 

“Tam Dear Sir 
** Respectfully yours 
“Epw Burp. 
“95 Aug 1825. 
“ WittIAM Raw.eE Esq.” 


EDWARD BURD, ESQUIRE, TO WILLIAM RAWLE, ESQUIRE, 


“ PHILAD. 17 Dec 1825. 
“Dear Sir 

“T was informed by my Nephew Mr. Willm. McIlvaine 
that Mr. Roberts Vaux had desired to be informed whether 
the first Edward Shippen was not one of the Groupe of 
Persons in the print of those who were present at the Treaty 
made by William Penn with the Indians in the year 1683 
& also at what period the Shippen Family left the Society 
of Friends & changed their Religion. 

“To the first Question I think I can safely answer in the 
Negative & altho I cannot trace precisely the time of Mr. 
Shippen’s emigration with his wife Elizabeth from England 
to Boston or of their Removal to Philadelphia—Yet the 
family Records of Births & Marriages prove that they must 
have been in Boston prior to the year 1673 for they had a 
Daughter born in Boston 2d Feb 1673—And Mr. Shippen 
could not have resided in Philadelphia in 1683 because a 
Mr. Chas. Jones a Merchant in London who broke in the 
year 1687 assigned his effects for the use of Edwd Shippen 
of Boston & others & Consignments were made in conse- 
quence to him at Boston. By Tradition in the Family they 
suffered some kind of persecution in Boston on account of 
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Religion & were induced by Wm. Penn to remove to Philad. 
but I do not know whether it was on that account or from 
Friendship for him being of the same Religion or on ac- 
count of his large monied Capital wh. would be of great use 
in the Improvement of the City. I think however he must 
have removed before the year 1697 from some circum- 
stances—He signed as one of the Proprietary & Governor’s 
Council the Charter of privileges granted by Wm. Penn to 
the Inhabitants of Pennsyl. on 28 Oct 1701 & was appointed 
Mayor of Philad. in the Charter granted to the City of 
Philadelphia 25 Oct 1701. 

Edward Shippen the first died 2d Oct 1712 & was buried 
in Friends Burial Ground in Philada.—his eldest son Edwd. 
who married his Cousin Francisca Daughter of Thomas & 
Ann Story died in Philad. 26 tenth Month 1714 & was buried 
in Friends Burial Ground by the side of his Father. There- 
fore both Father & Son must have remained all their lives 
in the Quaker persuasion. 

“Edwd. Shippen the Son left a Daughter who having 
married Mr. Jekyl an English Gentleman that branch 
afterwards became of the Episcopal Religion. 

“ Edwd. Shippen the first having lost his first wife mar- 
ried Esther Wilcox sister of Samuel Powel’s wife & prob- 
ably a Quaker had only one child William who attained the 
age of 22 years made a will & nominated Quakers his Ex- 
ecutors & probably was of that Religion himself. 

“‘ Joseph the 2d son of the first Edwd. Shippen married 
a Miss Abigail Gross in Boston who being related to the 
Bowdoins Russels Fairwethers & Greenoughs was probably 
a Presbyterian and instilled the principles of that Religion 
into the minds of her Children. 

“‘ Their eldest son Edward Shippen born the 9 July 1708 
& Father of Chief Justice Shippen was married in his 
Father’s House in Philad. by the Revd. Jedidiah Andrews 
a Presbyterian clergyman on 20th Sept 1725 being then 
about 22 years of age. 

“In October 1727 Edwd. Shippen with his two sons 
Joseph & William who died in their minority were baptized 
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by the Revd. Mr. Andrews in the Presbyterian meeting in 
Phila. His Brother Dr. Wm. Shippen & all his family were 
Presbyterians. His brother Joseph was I believe an Epis- 
copalian & his sister Ann married Mr. Charles Willing an 
Episcopalian. 

“Mr. Edwd. Shippen removed to Lancaster about the 
year 1754. He was a very religious & charitable man & 
had family prayers said every morning to which his ser- 
vants were all summoned—Yet he was liberal in his senti- 
ments with respect to the different religious sects & think- 
ing that the Episcopal & Presbyterian Religions differed 
only in non-essentials—& there being no Presbyterian meet- 
ing in Lancaster he had a pew in the Episcopal Church, but 
the parson attending two other congregations in rotation in 
the country & performing divine service in Lancaster’ only 
once in three weeks he joined with others in having a Pres- 
byterian meeting built & attended both places of worship 
alternately. 

“ Chief Justice Shippen having married an Episcopalian 
wife became himself an Episcopalian which is the Religion 
at present of all his Descendants. 

* Altho I am thus particular in order to shew 
for my Belief—yet the Result can be only material to 

take notice of is 

“That Edwd. Shippen the elder & his sons Edwd & 
William & Daughter Ann were Quakers—That his second 
son Joseph having married into a Presbyterian family their 
Descendants became Presbyterians. Edwd. Shippen Father 
of Chief Justice Shippen & two sons Joseph & William who 
died in their minority were all baptized by a Presbyterian 
parson in October 1727. 

“ Having lived in Lancaster till I was 11 years of age I 
recollect that the Father of the famous Robert Fulton who 
had a very sonorous & stentorian voice used to raise the 
Psalm in the Court House where Presbyterian Parsons occa- 
sionally preached. 

“T am Dear Sir respectfully yours 
“Epw Burp. 
“Wa. Raw.e Esq.” 
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Jupcz Ricuarp Perers (Junror) To Wit1iaM Raw1ez, 
Esquire. 
“ BELMONT Sept. 22d 1825. 

“My pEaR SIR 

“T find myself very incompetent to the task of furnishing 
materials for Biography. I had so great and affectionate a 
regard for my late Uncle', who was my patron, friend, Tutor, 
&, for the great part of my life, my companion—the most 
instructive, pleasant, & most agreeably colloquial, I have in 
the course of a long life ever met with; that I am embar- 
rassed in any attempt to give impartial accounts of his char- 
acter. He had Learning, free from pedantry, far above 
most of his day—wit without malignity—pleasantry without 
affectation or studied obtrusion or puerility—anecdotes with- 
out end—always apposite, short, innocent & generally in- 
structive—moral always—but never prosing or affectedly 
grave ;—he was colloquial without garrulity; & never lost his 
title to respect by indiscriminate & sickening familiarity. 
He always preserved his clerical character; but never suf- 
fered it to appear in the affairs of business; of which he 
was highly capable in concerns, public or private, com- 
mitted to his charge—but too negligent in his own affairs ; 
which, in numberless instances, he committed to me. (In 
this latter part of his character, I have, most unfortunately 
imitated the only bad example he set.) His Charity was 
unostentatious; & too often quixotic & uncalculating. I have 
known him to borrow large sums, merely to lend them to 
men in difficulties—many of whom never repaid them. As 
a Clergyman, in his early life, he was celebrated ;—but in his 
decline, tho’ highly respectable, he became too evangelical, 
& sometimes mystical. He had frequent & painful illnesses, 
& grew so debilitated in the last stage of his life, that he 
resigned his ecclesiastical employments, & retired to Bel- 
mont ; where he died July 10th 1776. In the most severe 
paroxisms of the Gravel & Stone, he preserved his cheerful- 
ness & unaffected piety. I have watched his sick bed; & 


1 The Reverend Richard Peters. 
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administered to his comforts, in some years one hundred 
nights ; reading to him books in learned languages, with 
which I was then familiar—but have now forgotten. His 
attention was thereby withdrawn from anguish & debility ; 
& his mind perfectly sound & intelligent. He was an hand- 
some belle lettres scholar; but never intrusive in such ac- 
quirements. It was the fashion of that day, for young, as 
well as old, members of social meetings, in what one 
would call the best society, to be capable of contributing a 
literary share in conversational assemblages, in which such 
subjects were generally broached. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Philadelphia Academy & college; whereof he was 
an active & peculiarly useful trustee; & ever zealous in pro- 
moting all branches of education; which he considered the 
duty of every one capable of rendering service, or giving 
instruction. He was President of the Board of Trustees, 
during a great part of his life,in America. Dr. Franklin 
was the first President. 

‘“‘He was born in Liverpool (England) but I forget his 
Birthday. He was the second son, (my father having been 
the eldest) of Ralph Peters, my Grandfather, who was a 
distinguished character of that day. He (my Grandfather) 
was a Barrister, but practiced only in the Courts of the 
Dutchy of Lancaster & adjacent circuit. He was at one 
time Sheriff of Lancashire, & held the office of Town Clerk 
of Liverpool, where he died of a broken shin in 5 days, 
owing to mortification taking place. He was in partnership 
with an eminent Attorney (whose name I forget) with whom 
my father acquired his first rudiments of legal education. 
I have heard my father relate often, his having been the 
first who employed the famous Murray, (Lord Mansfield) as 
Counsel in the case of a poor widow whose Counsel was 
engaged in another court than that in which her cause was 
peremptorily ordered on. Murray astonished everybody by 
his learning & eloquence, & never had occasion again to 
parade in the lobby of the Court house in that circuit; 
where he had been frequently previously, unknown & un- 
employed. Murray was sensible of the good luck my 
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father threw in his way; & candidly, after his victory in the 
case, told my father the benefit he had conferred on him. 

“ My Grandfather intended to educate my Uncle in the 
profession of the Law; & placed him with a famous Ser- 
jeant Bootle. But he had no relish for that kind of black 
letter, & followed his propensity to religious acquirements, 
which induced him to abandon his legal studies, & qualify 
himself for clerical duties. Nothing had been spared for 
his learned education; but altho’ my Grandfather died pos- 
sessed of an handsome estate, my father had the most of 
it; &, of course, my Uncle was compelled to seek his own 
fortune, ‘a l’angloise,’ being the younger son. Yet he 
would have left an abundant property, had not the revolu- 
tion paralized some, & destroyed the pecuniary portion 
of it. 

“ My Uncle acquired great part of his liberal education at 
Leyden in Holland; & I have heard him relate many occur- 
rences there; by which it appeared that he was on friendly 
terms with most of the celebrated men of Learning in that 
country. He finished his education at Oxford, where he 
had a degree conferred on him in his youth; & whilst in 
America, (about the year 1770) he received the Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from that University. When, exactly, he 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, I cannot accurately tell. But it 
appears from the Episcopal Church books, that he was in 
the year 1786 in Philadelphia; officiating as a clergyman ; 
for in August,1736 the vestry addressed the Bishop of Lon- 
don; & requested he would appoint the ‘ Revd. Richara 
Peters Assistant to the Rector, the Revd. Archibald Cum- 
mings ;’ with which request the Bishop complied. But, on 
some disagreement with the Rector, it appears R. P. had 
ceased to officiate ; for reasons satisfactory to the Vestry. 

““ Thomas Penn, one of the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, 
visited that province in 1732, & continued in it until 1741. 
He soon became attached to my Uncle; & appointed him 
Secretary of the Province, Secretary of the Land Office, & 
his principal Agent & Commissioner of Property. At what 
dates, respectively, he received those appointments, I can- 
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not tell; very many of my papers having been garbelled or 
destroyed by british parties visiting Belmont during my 
absence from home in 1777 & part of 1778. He continued 
in those offices till he resigned them in 1761 or 2; when 
my father became Secretary of the Land Office, & the other 
appointments were conferred on several incumbents. 

“To give an account of his transactions whilst he held 
those Offices; would be to give the History of Pennsylvania 
during that period. He was the proprietary Confidant in all 
the proprietary & political measures of that time; let the 
Governors of the Province have been ever so frequently 
changed. During all his civil occupations he intermitted 
his clerical duties, for the most part; tho’ he occasionally, 
but seldom, resumed them. He had the Indian department 
almost exclusively under his superintendence; & was a 
great favourite with them. I forget his Indian name of 
adoption; but at Treaties, several whereof I have attended 
with him, his name meant ‘Onas’s ready penman;’ & I 
have witnessed their reliance on him in differences about 
their affairs; & also as to historical facts occurring in the 
proprietary intercourse with Indians, from the earliest pe- 
riods. I have multitudes of proprietary letters, in old 
trunks, yet remaining; but I cannot undertake the toil of 
examining them. He was hospitable without ostentation ; 
but not a little expensively so. At his table I met all 
strangers, both ecclesiastical & civil— Whitfield often; & when 
a boy, it was there I first knew Genl., then Col., Washing- 
ton; who took an early attachment to me from a playful 
boy; & thro’ all his life he continued his personal regards. 
I was never disinclined to severe business occupations; have 
led a life of vicissitudes,—always disposed to convivial, (but 
innocent—not vulgar—enjoyments,) yet I can truly say that 
I never was so substantially happy, as I was in his company, 
tele a tete, which I relished far beyond promiscuous com- 
pany ;—or what is called the ‘ pleasures of the table.’ ‘Your 
repeated & kind requests to give you the means of histori- 
Fying his Biography, have created a reluctance, originating 
in the feelings I yet indulge, for his loss; & always remind- 
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ing me of the ‘jubes renovaredolorem.’ This may appear 
visionary to the mass of mankind, but my affections & 
friendships, (most of them lost in the grave,) are written on 
marble. 

“One of your queries, (I have mislaid your letter of in- 
quiry,) seemed to imply his being what we then called, 
toryfied. But he was a true American at heart; tho’ he did 
not see his way clear as to Independence, I was among the 
first to take up arms in 1775; & put on my Uniform, with 
a determination to devote myself to a military life—or 
death. He used to lament the necessity I felt myself under ; 
but never (imperatively, but sometimes tenderly) dissuaded 
me from the pursuit. He was liberal in all his sentiments ; 
on political, as well as religious subjects. 

‘“‘His remains were interred in Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia. He was at his Death nearly 72 years old. He was 
accounted a very old man; to which his feebleness, from 
sickness, contributed the belief. I have lived 10 years 
beyond his age. What a vieillard must I be? 

“T send you a letter from Bishop White corroborating 
many of my statements. Keep these letters, for my future 
mementos,—this being the only time I have put pen to 
paper on this subject ; & have written currente calamo. 

“You must eviscerate all you deem worthy of your ob- 
ject. If I have blended family & personal affairs in this 
desultory narrative, you must shew your faculties for Bio- 
graphical portrays;—for which I have no systematical 
talents. 

“ With very affectionate regards, 
“ Yours most truly, 
‘RICHARD PETERS. 


“ Wittram Rawie Esqre.” 
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CONTINENTAL HOSPITAL RETURNS, 1777-1780. 
BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


“A Weekly Return of the Sick and Wounded in the General Hospital 
from September 28" to October 1* 1779. 
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“A Return of the Sick and Wounded in the Gen' Hospital at Sunbury 
from 81 July to the 224 of Sep 1779. 
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4 Wounded Officer, 2 Males, 
Capt Carbery. Scott & Hamilton. Nurses 14. 
Ajutant Hinton. Apothecary, Waiters 13. 
Major Titcomb. Henderson. 1H. 
Cap* Clays. Junior Volunteer, 
Sick, Jo* Kendal, 
Cap‘ Rush. Inspect Officer, 
— Benner. Alison. 
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“A List of the Sick & Wounded in Ward No. 8. 











#i., 
alg! | 
Admitted. Mens Names, Regt. Compy. g 3 5 
ala |e 
Sept. 4% 79, | Francis Smith 6 Mass*t, Ballord. 1 
Ebenezer McColvin | 24 N. Ham. Carr. 1 
Jededia Adams . 6% Mas", Ballord. 1 
Mich! Lynch . 4% Pensy'. Betton. 1 
John Feddon . . 6% Mass“, Day. 1 
James Benson. . 11% Pensy'. | Walker. 1 
Benjamin Crass . .| 384N.Ham.| L* Col. 1 
Moses Davis 24 Do. Majors. 1 
Simon Peterson . .| 4” York. |  Sacket. 1 
Abraham Laurence | 3¢N. Ham.| Gilman. 1 
John Potch. . 6% Mas*t, Ballord. 1 
John Bean . 84 N. Ham. Majors. 1 
John McManners .| 6” Mass‘. Reed. 1 
Thomas Burgess. .| 6 Mass". Day. 1 
Thomas Proctor. .| German. Majors. 1 
Richard Shearman. | 384 N, Ham. Lt Col. 1 
Adam Musler. . .| German. Palser. 1 
Wm. Tolbert . . .| Proctors. Nice. 1 
Wn. Bryan 11” Pen. Walker. 1 
Oliver Thurston. . | 2° N. Ham. Fogg. 1 
James Austin. . .| 4 Jersey. Burres. 
John Lane ....|24N.Ham.| Duster. 1 
Joseph Slack .. .|2* Do. Rowel. 1 
Oct. 18, | Timothy Camphor.| 84 York. Johnston. 1 
14%, | Tomson Mordich 1* Jersey. Holmes. |./{1/. 
James Burk 11% Pen. | Claypoles. 
Sept. 4, | Moses Page. . . 8¢ N. Ham. | Livermore. |1/ . 
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“A Weekly return of the sick and wounded in the General Hospital at 
Sunbury from the 22* day of September ’till the 8* of October 
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BY@ditto....)| 18 1 19 
1* Jersey ...| 1 1 
2¢ ditto 3 ee 2 7 
84 ditto 1 1 
4" ditto 8 oe 3) 1 14 
8¢ Pennsylv*. . | 1 
4» ditto 2 1 1 4 
11" ditto 19| 1 1 1 22 
German. .../| 2 2 4 
Procter’s Artill 3 2 5 
Boatmen 8 2 10 
Rifle Corps 5 5 

110} 1/1]/3])1]5)]3{1)]2/)10; 1) 1 | 23] 1 /163 
























































“A Weekly Return of the sick and wounded in the General Hospital at 
Sunbury from Octob’ 11 till 18" 1779. 
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Bilious Fever. 
Cough & Consump*. 
Lues. 

Hemorrhoie. 
Ophthalmia. 


Dysentery. 


Diarrhea. 
Ulcers. 
Hernia. 
Wounded. 


| Peripneumony. 
| Rheumatism. 
| Intermitents. 


| Pleurisy. 
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“‘A Return of the Sick in the G' Hosp' at Sunbury Ward No. 2 
Oct 16 1779. 
el: 

3 Mens Names. Reg’. i i é 3 § a i : 

i SlElz|a|S\RIB\E 2 
Sep*4. | James Parshall... . 4 York. 1 1 
4. | Ebenezer James Do. 1 
Oct12. | Christ Blain ..... Do. 1 1 
12. | EzekelGee. ..... Do. efi}. 1 

12. | Jno Williams. .... Do. ofl 1 

18. | Sam! Wenshall Do. 1]. 1 
18. |JnoMoore...... 24 Jersey. Bie 1 

13. | James Fanning... . Do. 1} 1 
14. | Elias Davis. ..... 4" Do. Bi. 1 
12%,| Silas Pafford ..... 1* N. H. 1 -| 1 

12. | Phineas Wright Do. ai. 1 

12. | Ebenezer Mathews . Do. Bt 1 
12. | Alveus Kingsley Do. 1 1 

12. |W" Mullan ..... 1* Jersey. Ble 1 

12, | Jno. Piper ......- 8 N. Hamp. \ hiok 2 

12. | James Rowell. .... 24 Do. Li» 1 
Oct — | Gil* Vandermark 5 N. York 11 1 
eee a en eae ee te 8)1)2)2/1/6)1/1/17 
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“A Weekly return of the sick and wounded in the General Hospital at 
Sunbury from the first till 7 of Nov" 1779. 
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“A Weekly return of the Sick & Wounded in the General Hospital at 
Sunbury from the 7 till 18” of December 1779, both Days included. 


i 
i 





Regiments. 


Admitted. 
Convalescent. 
Intermittent. 
Bilious Rem. 


§ 
i 


| Rheumatis. 
| Asthma. 

| Ophthalmia. 
| Wounded. 
| Ulcers. 








Proctors Artillery 
German..... 
4% Pensylvania . 
11" = ditto 

2¢ Jersey .... 
4% ditto ; 
1** New Ham... 
24 ditto 

3a ditto 

84 New York 

4% ditto 

5" = ditto 

6% Mass* . . . 


J ee 


_- | Gonorrhea. 


- i ee 





2/2;1;17;1];1)/1)7)1 





83 | DWHKNWOH eS ROR ee | Total. 





The Number & diseases of the Patients remaining in the Hospital. 
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1 Wounded Officer. Three Nurses. 
2 Malis. 2 soldiers Wives. 


One Coms. 2 Waiters. 
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“ A weekly return of the Sick & Wounded of the General Hospital at Sun- 
bury from Monday Jan. 10 inst to the 17” 1780. 
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Discharged. 
Deserted. 


Dead. 
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“A weekly return of the Sick and Wounded in the General Hospital at 
Sunbury from Jan” 24, till the $1, 1780. 
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Colonel Proctors . . 
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2 New Jersey 
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** A weekly return of the Sick & Wounded in the General Hosp' at Sunbury 
Srom Monday Feb" 7 to Monday 14, 1780. 





Remaining. 





Regiments. 


Discharged. 
Intermit. Fever. 





Admitted. 
Deserted. 

| Dead 

| Wounded. 
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“ A weekly return of the Sick & Wounded in the General Hosp' at Sunbury 
JSrom the 21 inst to Feb 28, 1780. 
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“A Weekly return of the sick & wounded in the Gen' Hospital at Sunbury 


Srom the 28 Feby tili 6 March 1780. 





Regiments. 
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“A weekly return of the Sick and Wounded in the General Hospital at 
Sunbury from Monday March y* 6" to 18 1780. 
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“A Weekly Return of the Sick and wounded in the General Hospital at 
Sunbury—April 17, 1780. 
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F : 
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Z : Cerne 
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[The following sick returns give no indication as to the Hospital or date.] 


Regiment. Company. 

Mramey Orel sw tt Col. James Hogen, Col. Hogen’s. 
James Crawford......... do. do. 
Thomas Ma—. ........ do. do. 
REG. oa sk Ae ee Lt. Col. Davison, Lt. Col. Davison. 
a Capt. Quin. 
ee ee Major Hogg’s. 
Charles Evans ......... Capt. Baker. 
Wrem PO. wt tw 
eee ee Capt. Bradley. 
Williby Hooks. ........ Capt. Childs. 
James Richardson. ....... Capt. Baker. 
SUE is, 6.6 8.3% 6s Res do. 

“4 Virginia Regiment. 
I a ko SS 6 Sie ee alee Capt. Kilpatrick’s. 
68g soca ms Sa ek BE Ik we oe Re “Wales. 
MIL dod 6 ge bee ee we at or “ Stiff. 
Miomty Dadeweller. 2. ww ccc ee eee Pe a De - 
RS 66 + «0.9.4 4/6004. ¢ 6 8 eb “ Crahon. 
SE 2 ig ie @ & 50,9 a b-4)é © new 0 “ Vatop. 
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se Mireas ata wes en mn oe 








aa tvaneeer 
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“ 14 Virginia Regiment. 


ll PREECE . » Capt. Jones. 
‘ “2d Virginia Regiment. 
6 oe 6. ee ge oe ee we ee Marquis Calemeas, 
a ae er er ae Capt. Boswell. 
PE 6.6 4 8A wy oa eS do. 
I 6 a eb eS as ee ee do. 
IS 9! tale a i em ee. OR eee do. 
I 5 5s 4. oe Sw) ww do. 
SEE 2-0 a 6 4 6 © 2% 0 6 & ewe #% Capt. Tabb. 
Te Rs a8 i 8 ow Oe Ow ee do. 
POE 5 ks 0 oe 4 ww BOR ON Capt. Dudley. 
Pe os 4 8 6 OO ee LS do. 
ee ee ee ee ee Capt. Falls. 
eee ee ee ee do. 
EE 6 Gh ae A ne ae Se ee do. 
ee SE Se we ee ee Capt. Dudley. 
“6th Virginia Regiment. 
Ss Serres ee ee eee eee Capt. Colson. 
“th Virginia Regiment, 
RPE at OK Oe we DH Capt. Young. 
PE 5 be ae we a a do. 


Robert Brigham... 2... cc cesvevsee Capt. Wallace. 
SI 60 e 6 5 ya le a ae SS do. 
‘3d North Carolina. 

a ee er ee ae Capt. Childs. 
Pg ee ee ae ee a Capt. Blank. 
ps PPC Cae do. 

“Col. V. Schaick’s Regiment. 
SS or ee a ea Capt. Hicks. 
Ee eae ee do. 
Samana WE ec tc twee eee eee eee do. 
A ee ee ee ee Capt. McKim. 
Be I ae a ce de we SN do. 
PUMMRTOOMONOR ci cw Ore do. 
Wee GOON gc ttc eee eee oe 
ee) EP ee ee —— 
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ee, NGIOR ... ose a sn wiate's S43 ob Capt. Capp. 
SD nthe oro. 3d, oe od SS do. 
CC Ee ae ee ae ee do. 
ae er ee ee ee eee do. 
SD ge o5. i ka, Re Gy Se or a do. 
SN 965-5 Se 08 em le Gs do. 
me ae ae eee eee Capt. Wendel. 
a ee eee ae eee a ee do. 
ae a ae ee ae ee ee eee do. 
IN ac 6 tes fo, a, see hia hte. hn do. 
era ee eee Capt. McCracken. 
Ns said! 6 at eS 1, CD: es RB D do. 
Se ee eee ee ne Capt. —— 
I: hig Sas oe we we we do. 
Alexander Martin (of train) ........... Capt. —— 

“ Col. Livingston’s Regiment. 
ee ee eee ee Capt. Mervin. 
IE 6% so 6: a Rw a ww do. 
Pee ee ST ee ee ee do. 
Tee CT ee Capt. Smith. 
PE go ke ee ee we do. 
CS Se eer ee ee Se do. 
EE 65S 6a eo ee Oe ee do. 
POS ARR HD Capt. Pearse. 
EE. a" FA ee Sw ee He OS do. 
ig) ix so i a a oe Be Wee ee do. 
PE 6 ioe 6 oo eS aS Oe 8 ee we Capt. Davis. 
EE TEL do 18 ew oe, BS, oe ee Capt. Titus. 


“A List of Capt. Reed’s Company. 








James Pattells, W" Cochran, 

West Collier, Christopher Owens. 
Thomas Varnon, James Barton. 
John Brewer, John Earls, 

Joshua Welsh, John Lawrence, Jr. 
Lile Lisle, John Guffey, 

John Moore, Richard Heanes, 
Laurence Henslow, Sam! Cochran, 
Robert Miller, W" Gray, 

William Smith, Thomas Stone, 


Jesse Hines, Jacob Boyers, 
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John Nixon, 
Humphrey Lucis, 
Alexander McEwen, 
Edw‘ Eastman, 
John Tuder, 
Richard Varnon, 
Joseph Williamson, 
John Sexton, 

Edm!‘ Raglon, 
James Dawson, 
John Brown, 

Ben Via, 


Jas. Hinds, 
Patrick McMahon, 
Robert Deven, 
Travis Wren, 

W Bloze, 
Bartlett Atkins, 
Jacob Chapman, 
Joseph Barkley. 


“ Sick of the 14 Reg Virginia, 


Samuel Chavers, Christopher Henten, 
Ambrose Hay, Thomas Harves, 
Jesse Hinds, Hensley Grubs, 
Edm’d Chavers, Malon Mead, 
Isaac Chavers, Hugh Norrell, 
H, Clay, James Smith. 
Harrison Booroder, 
Jno. Randel, 

“ Delaware Sick. 
Elijah Murphey, Everitt Atkins, 
Jacob Bennet, Jno. Robeson, 
Isaac Darlin, Jno. Rairla, 


Robt. Horskin, 
Eliakim Par—, 
Robt. Macfarlane, orderly, 


Isaac Carvel, 
Tho’ Holstin. 
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THE GENERAL TITLE OF THE PENN FAMILY TO 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM BROOKE RAWLE, ESQ. 


(Continued from page 68.) 

No6 

1727 July &. Indenture of Agreement? 
Parties 1. John Penn 
2. Thomas Penn 
8. Richard Penn 
4, Margaret Penn 
5. Thomas Freme (her then intended hus- 
band whom she afterwards married) 

. Joseph Wyeth & Silvanus Bevan 

Recites, that Hannah Penn (the Founder’s 2* wife) is dead 
that John Penn is her Adm’ c. t. a. & also Adm' c. t. a. of 
his Father 

The will of the Founder (No. 4 Supra) published about the 
Bego of Mch 1711 & republished & confirmed 27 May 1712. 

H. Penn’s Appointm' 18 Nov. 1718 

“ do 7 Jan’ 1725 (No 5 Supra) 
“ Will 11 Sept 1718. ‘4 

that Dennis Penn died 6 Feb” 1722 under age & without 
Issue & that of the children of W. P. the founder and his 
“last wife” there now only remain John, Thos, Richd & 
Margaret 
The Decree Exch: 4 July 1727 


1 Recorded at New Castle Delaware 28 Oct. 1802 in Book Y. Vol. 2. 
Fol. 155. and at Philad* July 22. 1829. in G. W. R. 31. 43. 

Executed by the parties of the 1* 2* 3¢ 4" and 5" parts in the pres- 
ence of John Page & Rich* Beale of whom the latter on the 5 Aug 1727 
deposes before the Lord Mayor of London to its execution, describing 
himself as Richard Beale Clerk to John Page Gentleman 


7) 
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That since the death of Hannah P. (who left her will un- 
cancelled) several doubts had arisen & several disputes & 
controversies were likely to arise touching & concerning the 
Estate of the Founder & the said appointments & will of his 
widow. 

That this agreement is to settle & adjust all doubts &c* 

That Hannah P. did not in her lifetime receive any part of 
or insist on the annuity of £300. mentioned in the Codicil 
of her husband’s Will— 

Declares the same to be extinguished & that the Estate of 
the Founder was discharged therefrom & from all arrears 

Covenants 

That Margaret or her Representatives shall not have or 
claim the 5004 which it was directed she sh*t have by H. 
Penn’s Appointment of 7 Jan’ 1725 or any real estate under 
the will of the Founder, she releasing all claim of benefit 
therefrom except as hereinafter mentioned 

That Subject to the devises in the Founder’s will in favour 
of the 8 children of his Son W™ & that in favour of L. 
Aubrey & subject to the Founder’s debts 

John Penn shall hold in fee 

4 of his father’s Real Estate in America discharged of all 
demands of his sister Margaret except the provision herein- 
after made for her & except likewise the Sum of £300. due 
from the Executrix of her father more particularly mentioned 
in an Indenture between the said parties of even date herewith 

Thomas Penn & Richard Penn shall hold in fee the other 
4 of their father’s real estate in America as Tenants in Com- 
mon ¢ not as Jointenanis & shall for that purpose when re- 
quired mutually execute conveyances &c* Subject as above to 
devises & debts of their Father & discharged of all the claim 
of Margaret except that of the debt of £300. due to her as 
above 

Proviso, charging John’s moiety with £500. pble to Mar- 
garet or her Representatives within 6 months after their 
father’s debts are paid or sufficient money raised therefor 
& after John or his Representatives shall or might have rec* 
so much money from his moiety of the premises 
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Cov' of John to pay the Same accordingly 

do & Declaration that his moiety be charged with annuity 
to his sister Margaret for life of £50 unless legal Int. sh* be 
reduced to 4 p/e or lower in which case £40. pble quarterly 
the first pay‘ on the quarterday next after the £500. shall 
have become due as above, the annuity to be for her separate 
use 

Also that his moiety be charged with pay‘ of £1000. within 
8 months after death of his sister Margaret to the party of 
the 6" P* hereto In Trust for Margaret’s children as she 
might appoint by deed writing or will executed in presence 
of 2 witnesses—for want of appointm' to be divided equally 
among the children then alive—for want of any child or 
children Subject to her appointm' for want whereof to her 
legal representatives No part of the £1000. to be p* to’ 
any child during its minority unless she direct otherwise & 
that in the meantime the money be invested & the inter- 
est applied to the education and Maintenance of the 
children 

The pay' of the £1000. not to commence untii 6 months 
after the Founder’s debts are paid nor until 6 months after 
John or his Representatives shall or might have received 
£1000. out of his Moiety. 


* * * 


Covenant that Rich‘ Hill 
Isaac Norris 
Sam! Preston & 
James Logan 
“the now surviving Trustees as to the s* real estate in America 
named in the will of the” Founder and the survivors & sur- 
vivor shall make Conveyances &c: for better assurance &c: 
in Conformity with the Premises 
do—that the future expence of any Controversy about the 
Founder’s will be borne 
# by John & his Rep’ 
& by Th: & Rich: respectively & their respective rep* 
& 4 by Margaret & her Rep’ 
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No? 
1729 Jan’ 13 § 14. Lease ¢ Release' 
Release, Parties 1. Joshua Gee & John Woods 
2. Richard Penn 
Thomas Freme & 
Margaret his wife 
8. John Penn & 
Thomas Penn 


Recites John, Thomas & Richt Penn & Margaret Freme 
are all the Surviving children of the Founder by Hannah 
his 2° & last wife 

do, that John is Adm’ c. t. a. of both his mother and his 
father 

do, the Mtge of 7 Oct. 1708 (N° 3 supra) 

do, the will of the Founder (N° 4 supra) 

do, the Decree of Exch: 4 July 1727 (Supra) 

do, the Articles 5 July 1727 (N° 6 Supra) 

Recites (as does also the Leasz) that the whole mtge 
money has been repaid the mtgees of the Deed of 7 Oct. 1708 
& that the mtgees are all dead except the Party of the first 
part hereto in whom the mtged premises are vested by sur- 
vivorship 

That all persons anyways interested in the mtge money 
have released and discharged it 

Grant & release the whole to John & Thomas in fee, Haben- 
dum as to 2 for use of John in fee, Subject to the devises 
& debts of his Father & charged for the benefit of Mrs 
Freme with the payments provided for by the Articles of 
July 5. 1727 (N° 6 Supra) } for use of Thomas in fee Subject to 
the devises & debts of the Founder & such pay“ as are charged 
on it by the same articles—& as to the remaining } to the 
use of John ¢ Thomas ¢ and their heirs (subject to the devises 


1 Orig” executed in presence of 4 witnesses of whom one is the same 
John Page 

Also Exempl* of the Record of the Release from an orig! duly proved 
by two of the subscribing witnesses before a Justice of the Peace of 
Philad* County where it was Rect 28 June 1781 F. 5, 231. 
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& debts of the founder & the charges of the same articles) 
In Trust for Richard in fee* 

Cov' of each of the Party of 1* P* Separately that he has 
not wilfully done &c: 

Release by Parties 2" & 3* p* to party 1* P* of all demands 
Acc* reckonings &c: for or concerning the s* Mtge &c: 

Cov! of parties 2* & 3d p* to keep party 1* P* & their Reps 
indemnified from all claims arising out of or relating to the 


Me 


No 8 
1735 June 24 Indenture of Release? (reciting Lease) 
Parties—1. Sam' Preston & James Logan 
2. Thomas Freme & Margaret his wife 
3. John & Thomas Penn 
4. Richard Penn 
Recites John, Thomas, Richt & Margaret to be the only 
surviving children of the Founder by Hannah his wife now 
also deceased 
do, the mtge of 7 Oct. 1708 
do, the Founder’s Will 
do, the decree of Exch: Confirming it—4 July 1727 
do, the Articles 15 [5] July 1727 


1 Altho the conveyance is by Lease & Release yet the terms of it are 
such as create a 7rust for Richard & not a use executed in him. Doe d. 
Lloyd v. Passingham 6 Barnew. & C 305, Contra 1 Wash CC R74; but 
acc: 4 Watts 118 and [unfinished] 

* Orig' executed by all the Parties except John & Richard Penn Exe- 
cuted in the presence of 4 witnesses of one of whom the handwriting 
as also that of James Logan the grantor is proved Nov. 26. 1803 by 
the affidavit of Ch. Justice Shippen before Judge Peters. 

Recorded on the 15 Nov. 1809 at Newcastle Delaware in Book H. 
Vol. 3. Fol. 189. 

Also an Exemplification from the Record at Phil* F. 7. 338 duly 
proved & executed by all the Parties.’ 

An Orig' of this Release executed by ALL the Parties and duly proved 
was recorded at Phil* 13 Oct. 1736 Book [F.] Vol. 7. 338. 





1 [An Exemp!" procured from said record is mentioned in the oppo- 
site margin. | 
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do, the pay‘ of the mtge monies & reconveyance by the 
Surviving Mtgees 14 Jan’ 1729 (N° 7 Supra) 

do, that T. Callowhill, M. Lowther, G. Heathcote, 8. 
Waldenfield, J. Field, H. Goldney, 8. Carpenter, Rich* 
Hill, & I. Norris are dead whereby the Estate devised by 
the Founder’s Will was become vested by Survivorship in 
the Party of 1* P* 

Grant & release the premises [at the special instance & 
request of Richt P. & M' & Mrs Freme witnessed and by 
their sealing & Delivery hereof] to John Penn & Thomas 
Penn and their heirs 

Habendum subject to the respective devises debts annui- 
ties payments sum & sums of money under which the par- 
ties hold or are respectively intended to hold the same by 
the Articles of July 5. 1827 

2 to John in fee 

} to Thomas in fee 

& } to John & Thomas & their heirs for the use of Rich- 
ard & his heirs’ 

Cov' of Trustees severally that they have not willingly 
done &c: 

Acquittance of the Trustees & Cov’ of John, Thomas & 
Richard to save them harmless. 


N’9 
1731 Sept 22 ¢ 23. Lease g Release* 


1 This w* seem to be an use executed. 

* Recorded at Philadelphia 20 May 1782 & 14 June 1782 Book F Vol 
5. page 502 to 514, 530 to 532. 

Recorded at New Castle Oct 29 1802 Book Y. Vol 2 Fol 168. 


Orig’ duly proved & recorded. Exemp|l™ from Philad* & New Castle 
duly certified. 


Also Orig” duly executed before the same witnesses but not proved or 
endorsed with a Recorder’s Certificate or Seal 

Attached to the Orig' recorded at Philad* is the Affid' before the Lord 
Mayor of London of its execution. Sworn to on the 20 Jan 1781. by 
two of the subscribing witnesses—one of them the same John Page re- 
ferred to in the margins above—The other is Ferdinando John Paris of 
the Inner Temple, who is mentioned in 2 Proud 188, as being in 1758 the 
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Parties—1. W Penn recited to be Brother & Heir of 
Springett Penn who was eldest son & heir 
of W™ Penn J* dec* who was the eldest 
son & heir of W™ P. the Founder 

2. Letitia Aubrey, Widow, who is recited to be 
Daughter & only Surviving child of the 
Founder by Gulielma Maria his first wife 

Mary Penn widow & relict of st W™ P. J* 
Charles Fell ¢ Gulielma Maria his wife, the 
daughter of s* W™ P. J* 

8. John ¢ Thomas Penn 

4. Richard Penn 

Recites the Charter 4 Mch 1681 (supra) 

[do, the Duke of York’s Grant 24 Aug. 1682 to W. P. 
the Founder, of the Town of New Castle and a circle of ) 
12 miles around it, and the Islands & soil of the River 
Delaware lying North of the Southernmost part of that | , 
circle [New Castle County] 

do, Grant, same date, Same to Same of Kent & Sussex 





Counties } 
do, that the Founder was seized of real estate in N. 
Jersey 


do, the Will of the Founder 

do, that since his death disputes had arisen between 
Springett in his lifetime, & William Party hereto since the 
death of Springett, & John, Thomas & Richard relating to 
the Founder’s will & the gen! right of the several parties to 
the soil & Gov*. 

Springett & since his death William claiming as heir at 
law & John, Thomas & Richard claiming under the 
will, 

Final agreem* for the purchase & Release of s¢ gen! right 
from the Parties of 1* & 2% P* in Cons" of £5500. p* to 
Party of 1* P* (not including any private or particular right 


agent of the Proprietaries Thomas & Richard Penn. [N. B. Mr. Chew 
says he was their Solicitor.| He is also mentioned under date of 1732 
and 1733 in Gordon pp 213, 214. 

13 Lower Counties. 
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of Party 1" P* under any Grant of the Founder but only his 
gen' right & claim to the soil & Gov' 

In Cons of £5500, party 1" p‘ grants & releases the prem- 
ises with the consent & approbation of the Parties of the 
4" & 2* p* to the party of the 3* P* in fee, and 

In Cons" of 10 sh: a piece the party of 2* P* grant release 
& confirm the same premises to the Party 3* P* in fee 

Excepting g Reserving to the Party 1* P* & his Rep* the 
Palace of Pennsbury with the appurtenances & 4000 4 con- 
tiguous & belonging thereto which by Lease & Release } 
May 1703 W. Penn the Founder conveyed to Dan' Wharley 
& Henry Gouldney in fee to the uses therein mentioned 

also the 10.000 4 devised by the Founder to L. Aubrey, 
W. Penn Party hereto & G* M* Fell respectively 

also any real estate w" is or may be claimed by either of 
the Parties 1" & 2* p* under any Deed Patent or Grant of 
W. Penn the Founder 

Habendum to John & Thomas & their heirs upon the fol- 
lowing uses viz: 

3 use of John in Fee 

} use of Thomas in Fee & 

the remaining } to the use of John & Thomas & their 
heirs but In Trust for Richard & his heirs 

Recites, That the Trust of the Gov* vested by the will of 
the Founder remains undisposed of in Earl Powlett who 
survived Earl of Oxford 

Directs that Earl P. convey the Gov' &c* to John & Thomas 
& their heirs 

Proviso that nothing shall affect private or particular 
rights of Party 1* Pt but only his gen’ right &c* as before 

Special Cov" for quiet Enjoym‘*, further assurance, against 
previous acts or incumbrances 

Recites that the elder branch have never rec* any profits 
quit rents Sums of money or benefit from the premises 

Cov' of Parties 3* & 4" P“ to save harmless & indemnify 
the Party 1* P* & their Rep* from any claims of the 
King. 





* 
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N? 10. 
1743 Feb. 11. Indenture of Grant—(Bargain & Sale) 
Parties—1. John Earl Poulett son & heir of John late 
Earl Poulett dec* [erroneously called 
William in the Will of W. Penn the 
founder] who was survivor of the de- 
visees of the Gov‘ devised in Trust by 
the Founder 
Grantor 
2. John Penn & Thomas Penn 
Grantees 
8. Rich* Penn cestuy que trust of one quarter 
of the hereby granted Franchise & Mar- 
garet Freme widow only daughter of the 
late Proprietary & Founder 
Recites the will of W™ Penn the Father . 
do, the differences & disputes which followed in his 
Family 
do, the Lease & Release of 22 & 23 Sept. 1731 
do, the survivorship of Earl Poulett who outlived the 
other devisees of the Gov’ 
do, a Deed Poll dated 23* Sep‘ 1731. wherein W™ Penn 
the Grandson, Letitia Aubrey, Mary Penn, Ch’ Fell & 
Gulielma Maria his wife, John Penn, Thomas Penn & 
Rich‘ Penn (reciting to the effect above recited) direct the 
late Earl Poulett absolutely to grant the Gov' & powers of 
Gov' to John & Thomas Penn & their heirs as to } to the 
use of John in fee, } to the use of Thomas in Fee & the 
remaining } to the use of John & Thomas in fee in Trust 
for Richard & his heirs, with a Cov‘ of John, Thos, & Rich* 
severally to save harmless & indemnify Earl Poulett for so 
doing 


1 Orig' executed before 2 witnesses & enrolled in Chancery where by 
a mem™ it appears to have been acknowledged 14 Feb’ 1743 & by En- 
dorsement to have been enrolled on the same day. 

One of the witnesses to the signatures of J. T. & R. Penn & M. 
Freme is Ferdinand John Paris already mentioned in the margin of N° 


9 supra. 
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do, that the late Earl Poulett not having executed this 
direction his son party hereto has been requested by the 
other parties hereto to execute it, who thereupon 

Grants, accordingly in pursuance of & conformity with 
the above direction— 

Cov' of John, Thomas, & Rich‘, severally to indemnify 
Earl P. 


N° 11 
1782 May 8. Articles of Agreement' 
Parties—1. John Penn 
2. Thomas Penn 
8. Richard Penn 
Recites the Charter of Charles 2‘ & the Grants of the 
Duke of York to their father & that John is seized of or 
entitled to 4 of the premises to the use of himself & his 
heirs, Thomas } in like manner, John ¢ Thomas in Trust for 
Richard & his heirs the remaining }, the whole charged 
with such debts of their father as remain unpaid & John’s 
moiety charged or chargeable with pay‘ of £1000. or there- 
abouts to the Trustees of Margaret wife of Th: Freme 
“only sister of the said parties hereto according to certain 
articles for that purpose 
do, objects are stated to be, 1. to preserve the premises to the 
respective heirs male of the bodies of the parties respectively 


1 Orig' enrolled in Chancery 21 March 1750. on which day it appears 
to have been acknowledged before Tho. Bennett. Who he is does not ap- 
pear. He may have been a Master in Chancery, for by an Endorsement 
the Instrument seems to have been in Evidence in the Case of Penn v. 
I4 Baltimore 1 Ves, Sen" 444. Attested by 4 subscribing witnesses ot 
whom one is the same John Page Gent" so often mentioned in these 
margins. Another is John Georges one of the witnesses to the deed from 
Preston & Logan N° 8 Supra & Another is John Paterson a witness to the 
Lease & Release from the Surviving M‘** N° 7 Supra. 

Qu: if this Deed be not Evidence within the principle of Roses v. 
Cutshall 1 Bin, 402. 

Mem™ that M' Chew has in his possession a Dup]. Orig' of this Deed. 

See 2 Yeates’s Reports 550, 551, 552, where these articles are fully set 
forth. They are also fully recited in the marriage settlem' of T. Penn 
N° 16. infra. 

Vou, xx111.—16 


Fe eeeeeenser ene 
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& for default of such heirs male to the Survivors & Survivor 
of the parties in fee simple Subject to charges herein after 
mentioned 

2. The more easy disposing of the uninhabited & undis- 
posed of parts of the premises 

Cov' that in case of death of either of the Parties leaving 
heirs male of their bodies in their minority the Survivors 
or Survivor by themselves or by Attorney during such 
minority are empowered to sell & convey away absolutely in 
fee simple or otherwise reserving at least the usual Quit 
Rents any parts or parcels of the premises, to receive 
monies, pay charges & gen” to manage the premises in the 
most ample manner, to be accountable annually for the 
nett profits to the party entitled to receive them & at the 
expiration of such minority such heir male of the body to 
have possession of the share of his father respectively 

do, that neither party shall by will or otherwise dispose 
of his estate to any child except to his eldest son in tail 
male with remainder to his 2* 3* & other sons successively 
in Tail male (except as to such charges as are herein or 
otherwise appointed or agreed upon) 

Power to either party by will under his own hand & seal 
attested by 2 witnesses to charge his purpart for the benefit 
of younger children with any sum not to exceed £6000. Stg. 
for John’s share & £3000 Stg. for each of the others to be 
equally distributed pble to the sons at full age & the daugh- 
ters at such age or marriage whichever first. In the mean- 
time to bear Interest at 4 p. c. for their maintenance & 
education. 

Power, in like manner for such of the parties as may die 
leaving Issue male to charge his purpart by appointm* in 
favour of his widow of an annuity for her life viz. John’s 
widow, not more than £200 Stg. p. an. the others not more 
than £100. Stg. each—In default of such appointm' John’s 
purpart to stand charged with an annuity of £200. Stg. for 
the life of his widow & that of each of the others with an- 
nuity of £100. for the life of his respective widow 

These charges to be in lieu & bar of dower. 
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Limitation, in the event of either Party dying leaving 
issue Female but no Issue male living at his death, of his 
purpart to the survivors or survivor & his & their Heirs as 
the Party or Parties dying shall appoint by will or deed 
executed in the presence of two witnesses, but chargeable & 
charged with the pay‘ to daughters, John’s share, of not more 
than £10.000. Stg. if more than one daughter, & £8000. Stg. 
if only one—The share of each of the other parties charge- 
able with 4 as much in either case as John’s share in such 
proportions as the parties respectively sh* by such will or 
Deed appoint, for want of such appointm* to be charged 
respectively in either Case with those Amounts pble at full 
age or marriage & in case of more daughters than one to 
be distributed equally among them 

Proviso That if John die without Issue male leaving one 
daughter only his widow’s annuity shall be £300. Stg. for 
life, if more than one daughter her annuity shall be £200. 
Stg. for life. If Thos. or Rich* or both die without Issue 
male and leaving one daughter his respective widow’s an- 
nuity shall be £150 Stg—if more daughters than one £100 
Stg 

Limitations in the event of either party dying without Issue [say 
living] 

that he shall leave or appoint his share to the other or 
either of them as he shall think fit & shall have liberty 
by Deed or Will attested as aforesaid to charge the same in 
favour of such persons as they may appoint, John with 
£6000 Stg & Thos & Rich‘ each with £3000 Stg & may in 
like manner charge his respective estate in favour of his 
widow with an annuity over & above the annuities already 
provided for, such additional Annuity not to exceed for 
John’s widow £200 Stg for life & for the widow of Thos. or 
Rich* £100. for life 

IF NO APPOINTMENT the estate of the parties first dying to 
vest in the survivors & survivor charged, John’s share with 
an annuity of £100 Stg. p. an. & that of either of the other 
parties with an Annuity of £50. Stg. p. an. to Letitia Aubrey 
widow daughter of the Founder for life & also charged, 











Ne ere anc: peer et et Se ee 
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John’s share with £4000 Stg & each of the others’ share 
with £2000. Stg—pble to Silvanus Bevan & Thomas Jackson 
or the survivor & his Rep* of which } to be invested & dis- 
tributed equally among the children of M™ Freme, to the 
sons at 21, to the daughters at that age or marriage, the 
income to be applied in the meantime to their education & 
maintenance, the other } subject to the appointment of M™ 
Freeme by any writing under her separate hand without the 
controul of her husband 

Proviso, if either party minded to Sell his share the others 
to have a pre-emption at any rate at which any purchaser 
may offer with an allowance of 6 months credit for the 
price after the making of the contract—In case of “ such 
sale'”’ the provisions of this Instrument as to the share of 
the Party selling to be void 

Proviso that premises remain Subject to the debts of their 
father & all other debts to which now subject 

do, that by writing under Seal attested by 2 witnesses, the 
Parties may revoke at any time during their joint lives. 

do, that if one or two of the Parties die leaving no Issue 


male respectively the survivors or survivor may revoke by 
writing under Seal— 


No 12. 

1742 May 28, Release? Letitia Aubrey widow to John, 
Thomas & Richard Penn their & each of their heirs Haben- 
dum the premises according to their respective shares therein 

Recites that she is the only surviving child of the Founder 
by his 1" wife 

that since Sept. 23. 1731. the Releasees have conveyed to 
her the 10.000 4 devised to her by her Father which were 
excepted out of her Release of that date—that she has sev- 
eral years since sold & conveyed for value the said 10.000 4. 

Releases as above 


1 qu: SucnH ? 
? Orig' executed before two witnesses of whom one is the same Fer- 
dinand John Paris who attests the Deed No 9. Supra &c* &c* 
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Ne 13. 

1746 Oct. 20. Will of John Penn' 

makes certain bequests upon Trust to his English Ex™ for 
the benefit of several members of his Family 

devises his share of the Manor of Perkasie, Liberty Land, 
. and High 8‘ Lot to his nephew John Penn [sc: son of his 
Brother Rich*‘] in fee 

do, the moiety of his property in East & West Jersey to 
his brother Richard in fee whom he makes sole Ex" for N. 
Jersey— 

do, his moiety of Penns* & 3 lower Counties & of the 
Franchise of Gov‘ to his Brother Thomas for life without 
impeachment of waste, remainder to Trustees to preserve 
Contingent remainders, Remainder to his first son in Tail 
male, remaind’ to 2* 3* 4" 5" &c* sons in tail male, Remainder 
to his Brother Rich*-for life without impeachm* of waste, 
Rem’ to Trustees to preserve contingent remainders, Re- 
mainder to John eldest son of Rich* for life without im- 
peachm* of waste, Rem* to Trustees to preserve &c: Rem" 
to 1* 2* 3* 4" &c* son of John the nephew successively in 
tail male, In default of such issue of John to Rich‘, 2* son 
of Rich‘ for life in strict settlem* with rem’ in like manner 
to his sons successively in tail male & in default of all such 


WSs Issue male, Rem’ to heirs of body of Thomas, Rem* to heirs 


of Body of John Son of Rich*, Rem* to heirs of body of 
Rich‘, son of Richt, Rem to heirs of body of the other sons 
of Rich* his Brother successively, Rem" to his niece Hannah 
Penn then only daughter of Rich‘ for life in strict settlem* 
rem* to her sons successively in tail male, Rem’ to the heirs 


1 Orig' Probate for Penns* & 3 Lower Counties granted to Thomas 
Penn in Sussex County Del* Sept. 1. 1747. Do, for N. Jersey granted to 
Rich* Penn 3 Aug. 1747. 

Exemp!" from Register’s Office at Philad* under date of 2* Nov" 
1791, of the Record there of the Exemp!" of the Probate in the Preroga- 
tive Court of the Arch B? of Canterbury on the 12 Nov" 1746 

[One of the subscribing witnesses is the same Ferdinand John Paris.] 

This will is partly recited in 2 Yeates Rep. 552-3 where itis stated that 
in the same year 1746, the Testator died unmarried & without Issue. It 
is also recited at large in N° 16. infra. 
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of her Body, Rem* to heirs of Body of his Brother Rich‘, 
Rem’ to his sister Margaret Freeme for life in strict settlem', 
Rem’ to her sons successively in Tail male, Rem’ to heirs in 
tail gen' of such sons successively, Rem’ to his niece Phila- 
delphia Hannah Freme daughter of s* Margaret for life in 
strict settlem', Rem* to her sons successively in Tail male, 
Rem’ to the heirs of the Body of Philad* H. F., Rem’ to the 
heirs of the Body of Margaret F., Rem’ to his nephew $ blood 
W” Penn for life in strict settlem'., Rem to Springett eldest 
son of this W™ Penn for life in strict settlem*., Rem* to the 
sons of Springett successively in Tail male, Rem’ to the same 
sons successively in tail gen', Rem’ to the Heirs of the Body 
of Springett, Rem* to Christiana Gulielma Penn then only 
daughter of s* William the nephew in strict Settlem‘, rem’ 
to her sons successively in Tail Male, Rem’ to the same sons 
successively in Tail gen', Rem" to heirs of her body, Rem" to’ 
heirs of Body of W™ P. the nephew, Rem*® to his Grand 
Nephew } blood Robt Edw‘ Fell, only son then living of 
Gulielma Maria Fell dec* for life in strict settlem', Rem* 
to his sons successively first in tail male, then in tail gen’, 
Rem’ to heirs of body of s* Rob‘ Edw. F., Rem" to Mary 
Margaretta Fell eldest daughter then living of the same 
Gulielma Maria for life in strict settlem', rem" to sons of 
s* Mary Margaretta successively at first in tail male, then 
in tail gen', Rem* to the heirs of her body, Rem*™ to Gu- 
lielma Maria Frances Fell the only other daughter then 
living of said Gulielma Maria decd for life in strict Settlem', 
Rem! to her sons successively first in Tail Male, then, in tail 
gen', Rem" to the heirs of her Body, Rem’ to Right Heirs 
of Testator. And if by virtue of the last or any previous 
limitation the premises sh* become vested in two or more 
females then & in every such case the eldest & her stock 
shall take to the absolute exclusion of the others unless on 
failure of the stock of the eldest, when the next in age & 
her stock shall take in like manner & so on successively. 

Proviso That every person taking under any of the above 
limitations shall assume the Sir name Penn & bear the Tes- 
tator’s arms 
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Charges the premises with £6000. Stg. to supply deficiency 
if any in Legacies bequeathed out of the English person- 
alty, the residue after meeting such deficiency or if no de- 
ficiency the whole £6000. to go to Thos. Penn. 

Recites that the nature of the premises settled as above 
requires in the Tenant in possession for the time being an 
unusual extent of authority in proportion to the Quantity of 
his Estate whether for life or in tail, Ergo 

Empowers every such Tenant while in possession to grant 
any estates out of the premises however large reserving the 
heretofore usual quit rents & services and upon the frontiers 
where the like Quit Rents cannot be reserved as in the 
more settled parts to grani [for the gen! service only & not 
for the private advantage of such then Tenant] any lands 
reserving such Rent & services only as to such then Tenant 
shall seem proper so however in the latter case that no Fine 
or purchase money be taken on any such grant 

Limits his moiety of all Quit Rents and services to go 
along with & be considered as part of the premises accord- 
ing to the above Limitations But that of all fines & pur- 
chase monies to be raised upon grants such as aforesaid ac- 
cording to this will his moiety shall belong to the Tenant in 
possession by virtue of the above Limitations for the time 
being as his own proper money & estate for the settlement of 
Boundaries, the purposes of Gov‘, the making of Treaties, 
& other public objects, the same to vest as if such then ten- 
ant were then seized in fee simple 

Directs that the premises be absolutely released from the 
above mentioned charge of £6000. Stg. or any part at any 
time rem* unpaid upon the Tenant for the time being in 
possession executing such personal security therefor as he 
may be able to give & the party competent to release it may 
think proper to accept 

Bequeaths to Thomas all fines purchase monies arrears of 
quit Rents & other rents & other monies due to him in 
Penns* & 3 lower Counties at the time of his death, except- 
ing only such as might consist of cash in hand collected or 
remitted at the time when the news of his death should 
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reach Philadelphia, the same having been already disposed 
of as part of his English personalty. 

Appoints his Brother Thomas Sole Ex’ for Penns* & 8 lower 
Counties. 


N° 14. 

1763 Apr. 30. Release’ Philadelphia Hannah Freme to 
Henry Wilmot in Trust for Th: Penn 

Recites that she is spinster, only child of Margaret 
Freme Widow dec* who was the Founder’s daughter by 
Hannah his last wife 

do, the Articles of 5 July 1727, & the Trust of the charge 
upon the moiety of John Penn (therein provided) of £1000. 
for the children of s* Margaret 

do, the marriage of Th: Freeme with s* Margaret who 
survived him & died in Feb’ 1750 ; 

do, the death of John Penn 28 Oct. 1746. 

do, his will devising to Thomas Penn &c: 

do, that Philad* H. F. has attained the age of 21 & is en- 
titled to receive the £1000. which T. P. is willing to ad- 


vance upon her assigning the s* charge to Wilmot in trust for 
him 
Acknowledges the rec‘ of the £1000. from Th: Penn & 
Assigns the charge accordingly to Wilmot in Trust. 


1 Orig' duly executed but not proved or recorded— 


(To be continued.) 
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A REGISTER OF MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 1800—1801. 
(Continued from page 103.) 


Issue of April 25, 1801. 


In this city, on the 16" inst., by the Rev. Dr. M*Gaw, Mr. Roger Tage 
to Mrs. Mary Smith. 

On the 21" inst., by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. John Cook to Miss 
Ann Britton. 

On the 23" inst., by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. William Richardson, 
of Montgomery County, to Miss Hannah Jones, of Delaware County. 

On the 16“ inst., at Wrightstown, Bucks County, Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams, of this city, to Miss Rachel Dubre, of Buckingham. 

On the 19 inst., by the Rev. Mr. Raynard, William Oxley, Esq., 
of Wakefield, England, to Miss Sarah Hampton, daughter of Jonas 
Hampton, Esq., of Elizabethtown, N. J. 


’ Tesue of May 2, 1801, 


In this city, on the 28" ult., the amiable and accomplished Mrs. 
Mason to Mr. Joseph Fox, both of this city. 

On the 29", by the Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Mr. Henry J. Kennedy to 
Miss Jane Skellinger, both of this city. 

At East Fallowfield, in Chester County, by James M. Gibbons, Esq., 
George W. Gibbons to Miss Elizabeth Gladden, both of this city. 

At Albany, New York, by the Rev. Thomas Ellison, Goldsborough 
Banyer, Jun., Esq., to Miss Maria Jay, daughter of Governor Jay. 


Tesue of May 9, 1801. 


In this city, on the 2™ inst., by the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Peter 
‘Christian to Miss Theresa Scull. 

On the 7* inst., Mr. John James, merchant, to Miss Mary Drinker. 

At London, England, Mr. Macall Medford, formerly of this city, to 
Miss Maria Parr, daughter of William Parr, merchant, London. 

In this city, on the 7 inst., by the Mayor, Mr. George Wilson, mer- 
chant, to Miss Sarah Lynn, daughter of Mr. Joseph Lynn, of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On the 9, by the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. James Prosser to Miss Ann 
Farmer. 

On the 10%, by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. William Rasbottom, whip- 
maker, to Miss Eliza Apkey. 

On the 11%, by the Rev. William Latta, the Rev. George 0. W. Potts 
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pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, to Miss Mary Engles, daughter 
of Mr. Silas Engles, of Southwark. 

On the 12, by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Robert Hodgson, ot 
the Head of Sassafras, Maryland, to Mrs. Walker, of this city. 

On the 14", at Friends’ Meeting-house, Mr. Richard George to Miss 
Tacy Humphreys, daughter of Mr. Richard Humphreys. 

On the 14%, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Helfenstein, Mr. John Willis to 
Miss Susannah Hahn. 

On the 14", by Alexander Todd, Esq., Mr. Jacob Hamer, of the Val- 
ley, Montgomery County, Penna., to Miss Mary Hamelright, of this city. 

On the 14", by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, John Miles, Esq., of Milesbor- 
ough, Centre County, Penna., to Miss Mary Ingles, daughter of George 
Ingles, Esq., of the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia County. 

At Trenton, on the 3d inst., by the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Eli Val- 
letti, of Annapolis, Maryland, Chaplain of the United States Frigate 
Philadelphia, to Miss Ruth Nice, of that place. 

On the 7™ inst., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Carroll, Robert Goodloe Har- 
per, Esq., to Miss Carroll, daughter of Charles Carroll, Esq., of Carrollton.. 

At the seat of Mr. James Caldwell, near Woodbury, ‘N. J., on the 14" 
inst., Mr. Crooke Stevenson, merchant, to Miss Mary Beaven, daughter 
of the late Mr. William Beaven, of this city. 

At Providence, Delaware County, on the 14” inst., at the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Mr. Israel Taylor to Miss Mellen, both of that place. 


Issue of May 28, 1801. 

In this city, on the 138 inst., Mr. Joseph Merefield, merchant, to Miss 
Mary Guest. 

On the 14", John Heister, Esq., of Reading, Berks County, to Miss 
Margaret Fries, daughter of Mr. John Fries, merchant, of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Helmuth, Mr. Joseph Musgrave to Miss Catharine 
Schaumenkesole. 

On the 16", by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Daniel Shute to Miss 
Eliza Dolby. 

By the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Joseph Chace to Miss Mary Hibbs. 

At West Chester, on the 14, Mr. Jonathan Thomas, of Delaware 
County, to Miss Ruth Young, of Chester County. 

At Baltimore, on the 8 inst., Mr. M. H. Duval, of Prince George’s 
County, aged seventeen, to Mrs. Allen, aged fifty, widow of the late 
Zachariah Allen, Esq., of that place. 


Sure it is a wise and happy change of life 
To get at once a mother and a wife. 


Tesue of May 30, 1801. 


In this city, on the 20" inst., Mr. John M. Smith to Miss Ann Rowen, 
daughter of the late Moses Rowen. 
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By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, John ©. Wells, Esq., counsellor-at- 
law, to the amiable Miss Mary W. Sonntag. 

By the Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Mr. Thomas Hennessy to Miss Marga- 
ret Shriver. 

On the 26", by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Helfenstein, Mr. Abraham Baker 
to Miss Maria Miller, daughter of Mr. Daniel Miller, all of the North- 
ern Liberties. 

On the 28%, Mr. William Griffith to Miss Elizabeth Beaumont, of 
Delaware County. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Mr. James N. Taylor to Miss Eleanor 
Dunlap, eldest daughter of Dr. J. Dunlap. 

At New York, on the 21", by the Rev. Mr. Abeel, Stephen Van Cort. 
landt, Esq., to Miss Jane Beekman, eldest daughter of James Beekman, 
Esq. 

Issue of June 6, 1801. 

In this city, on the 7" ult., by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Suthey Miles 
to Miss Mary Holdship; on the 28, Mr. William Stern to Miss Betsy 
Holdship; and on the same evening, Mr. Robert Kellough to Miss 
Hannah Geortey. 

On the 2™ inst., Mr. Robert Evans, Jun., of this city, to Miss Sarah 
Bispham, of Moorestown, N. J. 

On the 20 ult., at Franklin, J.C. Wallace to Miss Peggy Heron, 
daughter of Captain J. C. Heron, of that place. 


Tesue of June 18, 1801. 


In this city, on the 10 inst., John R. Coates, Esq., attorney-at-law, to 
Miss Sarah Morton, daughter of John Morton, Esq. 

On the 11", by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Eli Toby, Esq., to Mrs. 
Mary Samper, all of Northern Liberties. 


Now hymen’s silken cord is tied 
’Twixt her and Eli Toby, 
May each fond hour so gladsome glide 
As hearts can wish—and so may 
Each declining year. 


At Trenton, on the 11", by the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Dr. William 
Geary, of Amwell, to Miss Jane Frazer, of that city. 


Issue of June 20, 1801. 


In this city, on the 9* inst., by the Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Mr. Jacob 
Sulger to Miss Maria Egleston, of Southwark. 

On the 18", by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Titus Yearkes, of German- 
township, Philadelphia County, to Miss Mary Streaper, of Lower Merion 
Township, Montgomery County. 
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Issue of June 27, 1801. 


In this city, on the 18 inst., by the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Thomas 
Bringhurst to Miss Molly Frailey, daughter of Mr. Henry Frailey, all 
of Germantown. 

On the 25", by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Bryan Griffin to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Murratt, both of Northern Liberties. Same evening, by the Rev. 
Dr. Rogers, Mr. James Roney to Mrs. Sarah Pascall, both of this city. 

On the 18" inst., on Tinicum Island, by the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. 
William Conover, of Philadelphia, to Miss Martha Diehl, of that place. 

On the 28d, by the Rev. Mr. Crose, Swedesborough, John Tuft, Esq., 
High Sheriff of the county of Salem, to Miss Margaret Carney, of Woods- 
town, N. J. 

Lesue of July 4, 1801. 

In this city, on the 27" ult., by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. John 
Jones to Miss Jane Ross, of the Northern Liberties. 

At Trenton, on the 24" ult., by the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Colonel 
Ledyard to Miss Ann Ray. 

On the 27th inst., at Westminster, by the Rev. Mr. Clingan, Mr. John 
Wampler, Post Moster, to Miss Elizabeth Vingling, both of that place. 


Issue of July 11, 1801. 


Married, at Baltimore, on the 30th ult., Mr. Walter Jenkins, merchant, 
to Miss Catharine Gillmeyer. 
On the 8d inst., Mr. John M’Intire, merchant, to Miss Eliza Hall, all 


of that place. 
Hope for the desponding. 


At Killingsworth, Mass., Mr. Jedediah Harris, aged 75, to Miss Han- 
nah Hull, aged 35! 

At South Amboy, on the 15" ult., Mr. Joseph Hall, aged 56, to Miss 
Patience Gulick, aged 60! 


Issue of July 18, 1801. 


In the Northern Liberties, on the 2d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
Mr. Joseph Thatcher to Miss Sarah Bollen. 

On the 15th, by Mr. Cornelious Faulkner, Esq., Mr. George Harley, 
coppersmith, to Mrs. Margaret Laskey. 

At New York, on the 11th, Mr. M. M. Van Gilson, merchant, to Miss 
Catherine Morrell, daughter of Mr. Abram Morrell, deceased, of Eliza- 
beth Town. 

On the same evening, Mr. Jacob Bradford, merchant, to Miss Eliza 
Dunscomb. 

Issue of July 25, 1801. 

In this city, on the 23d inst., Mr. William Millar, merchant, of Boston 

to Miss Eliza Sands, of this city. 
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On the same evening, by the Rev. Milledollar, Mr. Francis Nicholson, 
of New York, merchant, to Miss Ann Brice, daughter of Captain John 
Brice, of this city. 

Issue of August 8, 1801. 

In this city, on the 25th ult., Mr. Archibald Gourley, merchant, to 
Miss Patience Polton. 

On the 26th, by the Rev. Mr. Blackwell, Mr. John Moore to Miss 
Betsy Ledru. 

On the 80th, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Mr. William King to 
the amiable Miss Maria Matilda Ottinger, both of Germantown. 

On the 2d inst., by the Rev, Mr. Carr, Mr. Keynan Fitzgerald, native 
of Ireland, to Mrs. Catherine Keiliher, widow of the late Edmond Keil- 
iher, of this city. 

At Providence, on the 28th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, Thomas Rad- 
cliffe, Jun., Esq., of South Carolina, to the amiable Miss Tracy, of the 


island of Jamaica. 
Issue of August 15, 1801. 


In this city, on the 12th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Cooper, the Rev. 
Richard Allen, pastor of the Methodist African Church, to Miss Sarah 


Bass. 
_ Tesue of August 22, 1801. 


In this city, on the 16th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Amos Tay- 
lor to Miss Hetty Fleming. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. George Noggel to 
the amiable Miss Elizabeth Shuller, all of the Northern Liberties. 


Tesue of August 29, 1801. 


In this city, on the 20th inst., by the Rev. T. Ustick, Mr. Joseph 
Rambo to the amiable Miss Sarah Powell. ‘ 

On the 22d, by the Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. James D. Gibson to Miss 
Sarah Young, daughter of the late Charles Young, deceased. 

By the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Captain E. Gardener, of the ship Phoebe Ann, 

to Miss Grace Wagner. 

At Hinsdale, Vt., the Hon. Lewis R. Morris, Representative in Con- 
gress, to Miss Ellen Hunt. 

Lately, at Boston, Mr. John P. Schoot, Jun., late of Philadelphia, 
merchant, to Miss Hannah Meinxies, of the former place. 


Issue of September 5, 1801. 


In this city, on the 27th inst., Mr. Charles Stewart, lumber merchant, 
to the amiable Miss Catherine Greenwood, daughter of John Green- 
wood, State of Delaware. 

On the 8d inst., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Mr. John Henry, 
merchant, to the amiable Miss York. 
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On the 3d inst., by Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. John Cornell to Miss Mary 
Whitlingberry. 

On the 8d, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Mr. William Serjeant, Esq., 
to Miss Elizabeth B. Morgan, daughter of General Morgan. 

At Powelton, on the 29 ult., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Charles 
W. Hare, Esq., to Miss Ann Emlin. 

At Newtown, in Bucks County, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. James 
Boyd, Mr. John Slack to Miss Jane Harvey. 


Issue of September 12, 1801. 


In this city, on the 7th inst., by James Tapeket, Esq., Mr. George 
Walker, of this city, to Miss Hannah Smith, daughter of Mr. Gilbert 
Smith, of Monmouth, N, J. 

On the 7th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Collen Pullinger, 
Portsmouth, O. E., to Miss Jane Davis, of this city. 

On the 10th, by the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, Mr. Moses Taylor to Miss aad 
Sheaf, daughter of Mr. Philip Sheaf, of Delaware County. 

At Elizabeth Town, N. J., on the 5th inst., by the Rey. Henry Kollock, 
Mr. Augustus Ellicot, of Maryland, to Miss Sally Williams, of Rahway. 


Issue of September 19, 1801. 


In this city, on the 9 inst., by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Thomas Mar- 
shall, of Liverpool, G. B., to Miss Mary Dick, of Marcus Hook. 

On the 12th, by Alderman Wharton, Mr. William Levis, stationer, to 
Miss Sarah Crispin. 

At New York, on the 15th, by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. Daniel 
Fisher to the amiable and accomplished Miss Eliza Gosman, daughter 
of Mr. George Gosman, all of that city. 

At Chester, on the 17th, by Isaac Eyres, Esq., Mr. Stephen Horne to 
Miss Eliza Adams, both of Darby, Delaware County. 


Issue of September 25, 1801. 


In this city, on the 19th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. 
Charles Harford to Miss Mary Auner. 

On the 22d, at Friends’ Meeting, Mr. John Bacon, son of the late Job 
Bacon, Esq., to Miss Mary Ann Warder, daughter of Mr. John Warder, 
merchant. 

At New York, on the 15th, by the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, W. Nelson, Esq., 
to Lady Catherine Duer, relict of Col. William Duer, deceased, and 
daughter of the late Earl of Stirling. 

At Baltimore, on the 17th, by the Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. William 
Stewart to Miss Eliza Hagerty, both of that city. 
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Issue of October 8, 1801. 


In this city, on the 26th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. Kintzing 
Prickett to Miss Eliza de Bartholt. 

On the 29th, at Friends’ Meeting, Dr. Samuel Lukens to Mrs. Han- 
nah Y. Tomkins, daughter of Joseph Yorke. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. George Jacobs to Miss Susan- 
nah Donnaldson, both of Burlington, N. J. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Philip Milledollar, Mr. John Thompson, 
of Southwark, to Mrs. Margaret Oswald, late of New York. 

At Northampton, on the 22d ult., by Daniel Newbold, Esq., Mr. Joshua 
Humphreys, merchant, to Miss Abigail Cox, both of Moorestown, N. J. 

At Trenton, by the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Nicolas Dubois, super- 
intendent of the Young Ladies’ Academy, to Miss Betsey Ryall, all of 
this city. 

Issue of October 10, 1801. 

In this city, on the 3d inst., by Mr. Abercrombie, Mr, Thomas Night- 
ingale, merchant, to Miss Hannah Cottman, of Oxford. 

On the 6th, by the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, Mr. Charles Moore, of this city, 
to Miss Mary Coates, of Montgomery County. 

On the 4th, by Joseph Cowperthwait, Esq., Mr. William Allibone, 
merchant, of this city, to Miss Sarah Smith, daughter of Mr. John 
Smith, Wrightstown, Bucks County. 

In this city, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Charles Ellet, 
merchant, to Miss Mary Israel, daughter of Israel Israel, Esq., Sheriff. 

On the 8th, by the Rev. Mr. Schmidt, Mr. Jesse Oat to Miss Charlotte 
Hopple. 

At Friends’ Meeting, Mr. Philip Garrett, watchmaker, to Miss Rebecca 
Cresson, daughter of Mr. James Cresson, deceased. 


Issue of October 17, 1801. 


In this city, on the 10th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Green, Mr. Peter 
Allerdice to Miss Kitty Masoner. 

On the 11th, by the Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. Casper Fordney, of Lancas- 
ter, to Miss Maria Beates, of this city. 

On the 15th, at the seat of Mr. Britton, Banks of Schuylkill, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Mr. John Richards, merchant, to Mrs. Mary 
Baker. 

At Baltimore, on the 10th inst., by the Rev.-Mr. Beeston, James 
Blake, Esq., commercial agent of the United States for the city of Ant- 
werp, to the amiable Miss Alphonsa Carmichael, only child of William 
Carmichael, of Kent County. 


Issue of October 24, 1801, 


In this city, on the 19th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Robert 
Stola to Miss Jane Clark. 
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On the 20th, by the Rev. Mr. Carr, Mr. William Mulcahy to Miss 
Margaret Green. 

On the 22d, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Capt. Joseph Reynolds, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., to Miss Hannah Ingles, daughter of George Ingles, Esq., 
of the Northern Liberties. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Samuel Hazlehurst, merchant, to 
Miss Markoe, only daughter of Abraham Markoe, Esq. 

At the Willows, Cumberland County, West Jersey, on the 17th, by 
the Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. Laurence Huron, merchant, of this city, to 
Miss Kezia Harris. 

Issue of October 31, 1801. 

In this city, on the 24th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Ewing, the Rev. Samuel 
Miller, of New York, to Miss Sarah Sergeant, daughter of the late Jon- 
athan D. Sergeant, Esq. 

On the 28th, by John Inskeep, Esq., Mr. John Davis, clerk at the 
water-works, to Miss Mary Whitlock. 

At Bristol, on the 21st, at Friends’ Meeting, Isaac Morris, of this 
city, to Sarah Merritt, of the former place. 

At Abington, on the 22d, by the Rev. Mr. Tenant, Mr. Stacy Thomas, 
of the Northern Liberties, to Miss Eliza Vancourt, daughter of Mr. 
Cornelious Vancourt, of Moreland, Montgomery County. 

At Shafferstown, on the 22d, by the Rev. Andrew Shultz, Mr. John 
Rex, of Germantown, to Miss Margaret Valentine, of this city. 

At Goshen, on the 23d, at Friends’ Meeting, Mr. Joseph George, of 


Philadelphia County, to Miss Alice Malen, daughter of Mr. John 
Malen, of Chester County. 

In Salem County, N. J., on the 22d, by the Rev. Mr. Carll, the Rev. 
Mr. Christian Endress, of this city, to the amiable Miss Margaret Fries, 
daughter of the late Mr. Jacob Fries, of that county. 

At Springhill, N. J., James Salter, Esq., Treasurer of the State, to 
Miss Eliza Burden, daughter of the late Joseph Burden, Esq. 


Issue of November 7, 1801, 


In this city, on the 3lst ult., by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. Samuel F, 
Saunders to Miss Frances Groves. 

On the 2d inst., Mr. Etienne Courisang to Miss Margaret Stein. 

On the 4th, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Pine Street, Mr. John H, 
Cresson, merchant, to Miss Rachel Walter, 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ADDRESS TO GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR’S 
BRIGADE, 1776. 


CONTRIBUTED BY OGDEN DUNGAN WILKINSON. 


[Copies of the “ Address” were to be had of Styner & Cist, Philadel- 
phia, in May of 1777, in which year it was published; and also a “Ser- 
mon on Psalm CXXXVIL., 5, 6,” preached before the Virginia troops in 
New Jersey by Chaplain John Hurt.] 


AN ADDRESS 
TO 
GENERAL ST. CLAIR’S BRIGADE, 
AT TICONDEROGA, 


when the Enemy were hourly expected, 
October 20, 1776. 





My Countrymen, Fellow-soldiers and Friends. 


AM sorry that during this campaign I have been favoured 
with so few opportunities of addressing you on subjects of 
the greatest importance both with respect to this life and that 
which is to come, but what is past cannot be recalled, and Now 
time will not admit an enlargement, as we have the greatest 
reason to expect the advancement of our enemies as speedily 
as Heaven will permit.’ Therefore, at present, let it suffice to 
bring to your remembrance some necessary truths. 

It is our common faith, and a very just one too, that all events 
on earth are under the notice of that Gop in whom we live, 
move and have our being; therefore we must believe, that in 
this important struggle with the worst of enemies, he has as- 
signed us our post here at Ticonderoga. 

Our situation is such, that if properly defended, we shall 
give our enemies a fatal blow, and in a great measure prove the 
means of the salvation of North America. 

Such is our present case, that we are fighting for all that is 


? The wind blew to the North strongly. 
Vou, xxuI.—17 
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near and dear to us, whilst our enemies are engaged in the 
worst of causes, their design being to subjugate, plunder and 
enslave a free people that have done them no harm. Their 
tyrannical views are so glaring, their cause so horribly bad, 
that there still remain too much goodness and humanity in 
Great Britain to engage unanimously against us, therefore they 
have been obliged (and at a most amazing expence too) to hire 
the assistance of a barbarous, mercenary people, that would 
cut your throats for the small reward of six-pence. No doubt 
these have hopes of being our taskmasters, and would rejoice 
at our calamities. 

Look, oh! look therefore at your respective States, and an- 
ticipate the consequences if these vassals are suffered to enter! 
It would fail the most fruitful imagination to represent in 
proper light what anguish, what horror, what distress would 
spread over the whole! See, oh! see the dear wives of your 
bosoms forced from their peaceful habitations,.and perhaps 
used with such indecency that modesty would forbid the de- 
scription. 

Behold the fair virgins of your land, whose benevolent souls 
are now filled with a thousand good wishes and hopes of seeing 
their admirers return home crowned with victory, would not 
only meet with a doleful disappointment, but also such insults 
and abuses that would induce their tender hearts to pray for 
the shades of death. See your children exposed as vagabonds 
to all the calamities of this life! Then, oh! then adieu to all 
felicity this side of the grave. 

Now all these calamities may be prevented, if our God be for 
us, and who can doubt of this who observes the point in which 
the wind now blows,’ if you will only acquit yourselves like 
men, and with firmness of mind go forth against your enemies, 
resolving either to return with victory, or to die gloriously. 
Every one that may fall in this dispute, will be justly esteemed 
a Martyr to liberty, and his name will be in precious memory 
while the love of freedom remains in the breasts of men. All 
whom God will favour to see a glorious victory, will return to 
their respective States with every mark of honour, and be re- 
ceived with joy and gladness of heart by all friends to liberty 
and lovers to mankind. 


1 The wind blew North, which effectually will always prevent vessels 
from Crown Point, 
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As our present cause is singular, I hope therefore that the 
candid will excuse me, if I now conclude with an uncommon 
address in substance principally extracted from the writings of 
the servants of God in the old testament; though at the same 
time it is freely acknowledged that I am not possessed of any 
similar power either of blessing or cursing. 

1. Blessed be that man who is possessed of true love of 
liberty ; and let all the people say, Amen. 

2. Blessed be that man who is a friend to the common right 
of mankind ; and let all the people say, Amen. 

3. Blessed be that man who is a friend to the United States 
of America; and let all the people say, Amen. 

4. Blessed be that man who will use his utmost endeavour to 
oppose the tyranny of Great Britain, and to vanquish all her 
forces invading North America; and let all the people say, 
Amen. 

5. Blessed be that man who is resolved never to submit to 
Great Britain ; and let all the people say, Amen. 

6. Blessed is that, man who in the present dispute esteems 
not his life too good to fall a sacrifice in defence of his country ; 
let his posterity, if any he has, be blessed with riches, honour, 
virtue and true religion; and let all the people say, Amen. 

Now on the other hand, as far as is consistent with the holy 
scriptures, let all these blessings be turned into curses to him 
who deserts the noble cause in which we are engaged; and 
turns his back to the enemy before he receives proper orders to 
retreat; and let all the people say, Amen. 

Let him be abhorred by all the United States of America. 

Let faintness of heart and fear never forsake him on earth. 

Let him be a magor missabib, a terror to himself and all 
around him. 

Let him be accursed in his outgoing, and cursed in his in- 
coming; cursed in lying down, and cursed in uprising; cursed 
in basket, and cursed in store. 

Let him be cursed in all his connezions, till his wretched head 
with dishonour is laid low in the dust; and let all the soldiers 
say, Amen. 

And may the God of all grace, in whom we live, enable us, 
in defence of our country, to acquit ourselves like men, to his 
honour and praise, Amen and Amen. 
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A FRANKLIN LETTER, 1771. 
CONTRIBUTED BY MR. THOMAS M. COANE. 


[The following interesting letter of Benjamin Franklin “To M* Hum- 
phry Marshall, West Bradford, Chester County” [Penna.], “ Capt. 
Osborne with a brown Paper Parcel,” is not to be found in the works 
of Sparks or Bigelow. ] 


“Lonpon, April 22, 1771. 
“ Sir, 
*‘T duly received your Favours of the 4" of October and 


the 17" of November. It gave me Pleasure to hear, that | 


tho’ the Merchants had departed from their Agreement of 
Non-Importation, the Spirit of Industry and Frugality was 
likely to continue among the People. I am obliged to you 
for your Concern on my Account. The Letters you men- 
tion gave great Offence here; but that was not attended 
with the immediate ill Consequences to my Interest that 
seem to have been hoped for by those that sent Copies of 
them hither. 

“Tf our Country People would well consider, that all they 
save in refusing to purchase foreign Gewgaws, & in making 
their own Apparel, being apply’d to the Improvement of 
their Plantations, would render those.more profitable, as 
yielding a greater Produce, I should hope they would 
persist resolutely in their present commendable Industry 
and Frugality. And there is still a farther Consideration. 
The Colonies that produce Provisions grow very fast. But 
of the Countries that take off those Provisions, some do not 
increase at all, as the European Nations; and others, as the 
West India Colonies, not in the same proportion. So that 
tho’ the Demand at present may be sufficient, it cannot long 
continue so. Every Manufacturer encouraged in our Coun- 
try, makes part of a Market for Provisions within ourselves, 
and saves so much Money to the Country as must otherwise 
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be exported to pay for the Manufactures he supplies. Here 
in England it is well known and understood, that where 
ever a Manufacture is established which employs a Number 
of Hands, it raises the Value of Lands in the neighbouring 
Country all around it; partly by the greater Demand near 
at hand for the Produce of the Land; and partly from the 
Plenty of Money drawn by the Manufacturers to that Part 
of the Country. It seems therefore the Interest of all our 
Farmers and Owners of Lands, to encourage our young 
Manufactures in preference to foreign ones imported among 
us from distant Countries. 

“T am much obliged by your kind Present of curious 
Seeds. They were welcome Gifts to some of my Friends. 
—I send you herewith some of the new Barley lately intro- 
duced into this Country, & now highly spoken of. I wish 
it may be found of use with us.— 

“T was the more pleas’d to see in your Letter the Im- 
provement of our Paper, having had a principal Share in 
establishing that Manufacture among us many Years ago, 
by the Encouragement I gave it.— 

“ Tfin anything I can serve you here, it will be a Pleasure to 

* Your obliged Friend 
“and humble Servant 
“B. FRANKLIN.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Motes. 


LoxLEY FAMILY RECORDS.— 

“ Elizabeth Loxley the first Daughter of Benjamin & Catharine Lox- 
ley was Born the 8" Day of January About 10 minutes aft. ... the 
Clock in the Afternoon in the Year 1762. 

“ Mary Loxley the Second Daughter of Benjamin & Catherine Lox- 
ley Was Born the 29th Day of May about 12 of the Clock in the Day. 
Departed this Life on tory | May 4” 1787. 

“Jane Loxley the third Daughter of Benjamin & Catherine Loxley 
Was born the 16th of February about 2 of the Clock in the Mor... . 

“John Loxley the first son of Benjamin & Catherine Loxley Was 
Born the 2* Day of August About 2 of the Clock in the Morn. . . . 1766. 

‘*Catherine Loxley jun" the 4” or of Benjamin & Catherine 
Loxley Was Born July the 17 about 2 of the Clock in the Morning 
1767. 

“Stephen Loxley 2¢ Son of Benj’n & Catherine Loxley was Born the 
12th of August, 1768, about 6 a Clock in the Afternoon. 

“ Elizabeth Loxley the 5" Daughter of Benjamin & Catherine Loxley 
was Born the 9 Day of June about 2 o’Clock in the Year 1770. 

“John Loxley the third Son of Benjamin & Catherine Loxley was 
Born the 12“ of April 1772 about 1/2 after . . . the afternoon. 

“Jane Loxley The Wife of Benj® Loxley Departed this life the 22¢ 
Day of September about 11 ean tae aged 55 years 


“. , . Loxley Son of Benjamin & Catherine Loxley Departed this 
Life . . . Day of August About 8 of the Clock in the Morning after an 
Iiness of About 5 Weeks Flux &cc—in the Year 1767. 

“Elizabeth Loxley Daughter of Benjamin & Catherine Loxley De- 
parte .. . this Life October the 16" about 10 of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing of ye Hives after an Ilness of about 6 Days in the Year 1767. 

“Catherine Loxley, 4th Daughter of Benj* & Catherine Loxley De- 

arted this Life the 26" of July 1768 at 7 a Clock in the Evening of the 
mall pox & Lax Cutting teeth. 

“Stephen Loxley 2 Son of Benj® & Catherine Loxley Departed this 
Life July 23 at 6 a Clock in y’ Ev’g. . . . of Cutting teeth Lax & 
vomiting. 

“Benjamin Loxley 2 Son of Benjamin Loxley & Jane Loxley was 
born June y’ 6" at 8 a Clock in ye Evening, 1746. 

“Abram Loxley 3* Son of Benj* & Jane Loxley was born ye 16" of 
January at 2 a Clock in ye morning 1750 

“ PHILA? Sep* ye 2241760 


“This Book I Bought before I was married, and I give & Bequeath it 
to My Son Benjamin Loxley & to his heirs & Assigns forever as my last 
legacy & I give him to ye care of his Father Benj’n Loxley ... with 
my . .. Hoping our Almighty Father will Protect them Both 


“« Witness. her 
JANE BaYLy JANE J LOXLEY 
HANNAH WATKINS. mark 


Vou, xx111.—18 
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“Jane Loxley the Wife of “+ Loxley Departed this life the 22¢ of 
September at Night between the Hours of 10 and 11 aged 55 Years, 1760. 

‘Thursday Noy. 5° 1772. Benjamin Loxley Jr. was Married to Miss 
Polly Barnes the Daughter of Mr. Barnaby Barnes of Philada, Mar. 
4th 1774 my spouse died in Childbed & was interr’d in the Buriall 
Ground of the Baptist Society in Philadel phia—aged— 

“Satterday July 14" 1781 Benj® Loxley Jun" was Married.—Miss 
Polly Pryor Daughter of Norton Pryor. 

“Richard the son of Benjamin & Mary Loxley was born Wednesday 
July 31" 1782 about half an hour after 12 in the morning. 

“ Jane the Daughter of Benj® & Mary Loxley born Tents March 
third about 9 in the Morning 1785. 

“ Departed this Life September 18" 1786 about 9 in the Morning. 

“ Benjamin Loxley the second son of Benj" & Mary Loxley was born 
August 5” about 4 in the morning 1787. 

“Departed this life Sunday Ev. March 9, 1834 aged 46 years 7 mo 4 


days. 

U Mary Pryor Loxley 2 Daughter of Benj? & Mary Loxley was born . 
July 4" 1789 about 12 min after 7 in the morning 

“Richard Loxley the eldest son of Benjamin and Mary Loxley de- 
parted this life on Saturday morning April 5" 1851 aged 68 years 8 
months & 5 days.” 

[Note pinned on original Document. | 

‘Susannah Margaret Wiperton was born. the 6 day of January 1717 

at Lunbach and departed this life the 18th day of April 1784 on the first 
day of the week about 10 Minutes after 8 oClock in the Evening and was 
omees the 20“ in the Southeast corner of Friends burial ground Arch 

treet.’ 


LETTER OF M, Gist TO COLONEL JAMES Woop.— 

‘* BALTIMORE, August 11% 1781— 
“DEAR SiR, 

“T have this moment received a Letter from the Marquis D La Fay- 
ette informing that the ennemy have taken post at York in Virginia, a 
copy of which I herewith inclose you. they appear to be prepared for 
sudden & active operations, and it is a when a favourable oppor- 
tunity offers, part of their force may be detach’d against this State. 

“ Upwards of two thousand Militia were discharged at this post b 
Order of the Council and Governor on Wednesday last—the ental 
ness & Alacrity with which they turned out on this occasion, adds greatly 
to their Credit and is a proof of Zeal and attachment that never fails to 
afford a pleasing confidence in Action. They are to hold themselves in 
readiness to assemble on the shortest notice, and if supported as we ex- 
pect by the neighbouring Militia of Pennsylvania, I make no Doubt, but 
we shall be in force to check any of their intended operations. 

“the route from this place to York town through Bush town is near 
80 Miles out of the Way. I am from this circumstance induced to sug- 
gest the propriety of disposing the Horsemen at different Stages on the 
direct Road through Reister’s town, in order that such intelligence as 
may be necessary to communicate to you be convey’d as cauuliiouty 
as possible; and I shall not fail to give you the earliest information re- 
specting such movements as may tend to affect the security of the several 


posts under your direction. 
“T have the honor & 


“to “M. Gist. 
“Cou. JAMES Woop in Lancaster.” 
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LETTER OF THOMAS WILLING.— 
“My DEAR Sir, 

“T have rec’d your very flattering note of this morning with the ac- 
companying Eulogy on the character of my old acquaintance, & our 
common friend Gen' Washington.—I have read your Oration with a de- 
gree of pleasure, second only to that, which I received, when I heard 
you deliver it with every advantage to this excellent performance, which 
a Manly clear voice, graceful Manner, and the most appropriate action, 
cou’d possibly give. 

“ As your friend, & as an American, I shou’d have been proud that 
the Theatre had been that of the whole world, and that y* organs of 
speech cou’d have reach’d the Ears of every great & good man in it. 

ou wou’d have done honour to America, & have extended your own 
fame, as well as that of the excellent Man, whose character you have so 
well, so elegantly, and so judiciously delineated. 

“Having no classical knowledge, & but a very little reading, I 
am not qualified to draw a just comparison between y" Oration, the 

reat models of Antiquity, or the like performances in the European 
orld. I can only compare it, in the scale of my weak judgment, with 
similar productions in our own country. Amongst these I think it pre- 
eminent, & stands unrivaled for elegance of language, propriety of ar- 
rangement, & the beauties of imagery. Disqualified, as I confess my- 
self to be as a Critic, on this, or any literary work, my encomiums can 
give you no confidence. This, however, I shall tell you, because I can 
say it w® strict truth, that I have been never, so well or so — en- 
tertained, or so highly gratified. It has been the feast of Reason, & a 
most flattering source of delight to 
“Y* sincere & affectionate friend 
“THOS WILLING. 

“Give my love & best wishes to all about you. My eyes & my pen 

are both tired & you are too, by this time.” 


REMONSTRANCES AGAINST ERECTING A THEATRE, AND THEATRICAL 
PERFORMANCES IN PHILADELPHIA, 1766-67.— 

“To John Penn Esquire, Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Pen- 
sylvania and Counties of Newcastle, Kent and Sussex on Delawar. 
“The Address of the People called Quakers in Philadelphia, 

“ Respectfully Sheweth, 

“That we have, with real Concern, heard that a Company of Stage 
Players are lately arrived in this City, with Intention to exhibit Plays, 
which we conceive, if permitted, will tend to subvert the good Order, 
Morals and Prosperity we desire may be preserved among us. 

“‘We therefore esteem it our Duty earnestly to sollicit the Governor 
that he would be pleased to prohibit those ensnaring and irreligious En- 
tertainments; that the destructive Consequences arising from them to 
the Youth and others, which heretofore have been very evident, may be 
prevented. 

“The Honour of Religion and Good of the People, we desire may have 
sufficient Weight to induce the Governor to take this Matter into his 
serious Consideration, timely to discountenance an Evil so very obvious 
and ensnaring; and that by encouraging Piety and Virtue, the sincere 
Returns of Gratitude, for the merciful Regard of Divine Providence, 
often vouchsafed and continued to us, may be manifested by the Humil- 
ity and Reverence of all Ranks of People. 

“Signed in and on Behalf of our Monthly Meet- } JAMES PEMBERTON 
ing held in Philadelphia the 27": 6 month: 1766 Clerk. 





——_—— ee ee 














| 
| 
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“To the Honorable John Penn Esquire Lieutenant-Governor of the 

Province of Pensylvania &ca. 

“The Remonstrance of the Freemen of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia hereunto subscribing, 

“ Respectfully Sheweth, 

“That with much Concern and Regret we have observed the Design 
to establish Stage-Playing by erecting a Theatre in the Suburbs of this 
City, and being apprehensive that the Consequences thereof, if not 
averted, will be extreemly pernicious to the civi! and religious Interests 
of the People, We beg Leave to offer to the Governor’s Consideration 
some general Observations on this Occasion. 

‘Tn an infant Colony established on the Principles of Industry, Fru- 
gality and Temperance, — Attempt to divert and alienate the Minds 
of the People from steadily following the good Examples of their Prede- 
cessers is obviously injurious, Commerce and the various Occupations 
dependent thereon have with the divine Blessing been the principal 
Support of this City and Province, in the Pursuit of which in a short 
Series of Time they have signally increased and prospered, but if a false 
Taste of Pleasure should unhappily prevail, and the Attention of the 
Youth be taken from those several Employments by which they ma 
become useful Members of Society ; instead of attiation to the Ad- 
vancement of the public Interest Many Will soon be indisposed to the 
regular, necessary and laudable Exercise of their respective domestic 
social Duties to the Ruin of their Families and causing various Disor- 
ders and Irregularities by that growing Corruption of Manners which 
the Entertainments of the Stage evidently tend to introduce. And when 
we consider the l oy and most dangerous Consequences of their Un- 
fitting the Mind for that Attention which is due to the Practice and 
Principles of the holy Religion we profess and their direct Repugnancy 
to the Spirit, Temper and oot of the Gospel, it surely becomes us 
to manifest our fervent Desire to oppose this Inlet to Vice and a Degen- 
eracy from that Conduct in which the People have heretofore obtain’d 
the Favor of God and Regard of good Men. 

“The Sense of many considerate pious Inhabitants of this City ex- 

ressed in this Manner on a like Occasion some Years since (as we are 
informed) obtained the Attention of the Governor who then presided 
here, and his Promise to refuse any future Applications for his License 
or Permission to exhibit Stage Plays in this Province. And We now fer- 
vently wish the Mind of our Governor may be impressed with that awful 
Concern for the real Interest and Happiness of the People as to deter- 
mine him to attend to this humble and earnest Request of a Number of 
them of the several different Denominations of the Christian religion 
who are united on this Occasion to express our hearty Desire that every 
lawful Method may be taken to suppress a Design so repugnant to our 
Christian Profession, and that all Ranks of People may be incited to 
promote the Practice of Piety and Virtue. 

“Signed by upwards of Six hundred of the Freemen of the several 
religious Societies in Philadelphia & delivered to the Governor 21: 2 
mo: 1767.” 


LETTER OF BARON STEUBEN TO RICHARD PETERS (in the collection 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania).— 
“Camp SMITHS CLOVE NEw YorK June 12 1779 
“ Altho’ I give to the D—1 the Honorable Board of War, I still 
always Except my dear friend(s] Messers Peters & Pickering ; I beg, my 
dear Sir, you will make a similar distinction between the Inspector 
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General & Baron Steuben—you may d—mn the first as much as you 
lease, but pray, preserve your friendship to the Latter. Yes, my dear 
iend, the Board of War has hurt me considerably by the delay of the 

Regulations: Is it possible to employ only one Bookbinder for a Work 

of which the whole Army at once are to have Copies, But no more on 

this subject, I flatter myself that I shall receive 600 Copies by Major 
des Epiniers whom I send on purpose to Philadelphia. 

“T desire him at the same time to explain you the particulars of our 
most critical situation, from which I hope we will Extricate Ourselves 
with Glory. Heaven appears in this moment to be a little Torified, but 
I hope we will reconcile him to us, by our Zeal & attachment to the good 
Cause of America. 

“* What say now our Peace makers who thought all preparations for 
this campaign superfluous? Doth yet Mr. H—y L—ns send back the 
Officers who come over here to defend his Country? I believe that in 
order to reconcile Heaven to us we should begin by hanging some Mer- 
oo who have troubled our affairs in such a manner by their mercan- 
tile spirit. 

oa to Mrs. Peters, and an hundred kisses to my Rake of 
an Aide de Camp, repeat often my name to him, that he may not forget 


me quite. 
“‘T am with the greatest Esteem 
“ Dear Sir 
“ Your mo: obed' hu. servant 
“ STEUBEN 
“R. PETERS, Esq.” 


THE ALBANY PLAN OF UNION, 1754.—In Carey’s American Museum, 
1789, February (pp. 190-194), March (pp. 285-288), April (pp. 865-868), 
there is an elaborate article, ‘‘ Albany Plan of Union,” at the conclu- 
sion of which appears the following : 


“ Remark February 9, 1789. 
“On Reflection it now seems probable, that if the foregoing Plan or 
something like it had been adopted and carried into Execution, the sub- 
sequent Seperation of the Colonies from the Mother Country might not 
so soon have happened, nor the Mischiefs suffered on both sides have 
occured perhaps during another Century. For the Colonies, if so 
united, would iawn really been, as they then thought themselves, suffi- 
cient to their own Defence, and being trusted with it, as by the Plan, 
an Army from Britain, for that purpose would have been unnecessary ; 
The Pretences for framing the Stamp-Act would then not have existed, 
nor the other Projects for drawing a Revenue from America to Britain 
by Act of Parliament, which were the Cause of the Breach & attended 
with such terrible Expense of Blood and Treasure ; so that the different 
Parts of the Empire might still have remained in Peace and Union. 
Bunt the Fate of this Plan was singular. For then after many Days 
thorough Discussion of all its Parts in Congress it was entuleoudly 
agreed to, and Copies ordered to be sent to the Assembly of each Prov- 
ince for Concurrence, and one to the Ministry in England for the Ap- 
probation of the Crown. The Crown disapproved it, as having placed 
too much Weight in the Democratic Part of the Constitution ; and 
every Assembly as having allowed too much to Prerogative. So it was 
totally rejected.” 
The above, as printed in 7he Museum, omits the word “ Remark,” but 
bears date at the bottom, Philadelphia, April 9,1789. It was written by 
Dr. Franklin and accompanied the following letter: 
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“ 


“TI thank you for the Oppertunity you propose to give me of making 
Alterations in those old Pieces of mine whic you intend to republish 
in your Museum. I have no Inclination to make any Changes in them ; 
but should like to see the Proof Sheet, supposing your Copies may pos- 
sibly be incorrect.—And if you have no Gestion, you may follow the 
Albany Plan with the enclosed Remark but not as from me. 
“T am, Sir, 
“ Your humble Servant, 


(Signed) “ B. FRANKLIN.” 
Addressed on the back,— 
“Mr. MATTHEW CAREY 
“Printer of the Museum.” 
The originals of the above papers, in the handwriting of Dr. Frank- 
lin, are in my possession. 
Philadelphia. HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 


LuckEN—LUKEN—FAMILY RKeEcorps.—Miss Annie M. Daniels, of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, contributes the following records of the 
Luken family, copied from the Bibles of Jan Lucken, who settled in 
Philadelphia County in 1688, and Abraham Luken. The latter is in the 
collection of the Historical Society. 


From Bible of Jan Lucken. 


1684 the 28 of ye 7" mo. Elizebeth Lucken Born, 
1686 the 10 of ye 5" mo. Elase Lucken was Born. 
1688 the 22¢ of ye 12" mo. William Lucken was Born. 
1689 the 198" of ye 7" mo. Sarah Luken was Born. 
1691 the 27" of ye 9" mo. John Lucken was Born. 
1698 the 18 of ye 11" mo. Mary Lucken was Born. 
1696 the 30" of ye 1" mo. Peter Lucken was Born. 
1698 the 25** of ye 5" mo. Hannah Lucken was Born. 
1700 the 13" of ye 8 mo. Mathias Lucken was Born. 
1708 the 16" of ye 7" mo. Abraham Lucken was Born. 
1705 the 3¢ of ye 9" mo. Joseph Lucken was Born. 


1742 Mary Lucken Dyed in ye Lord. 

1744 John Lucken Dyed in ye Lord. 

1771 27" Day of March Susanna Lucken ye Wife of Joseph Lucken 
Departed this Life a half an Hour past tenn in the fournoon. 


From Bible of Abraham Luken. 


Margret Luken Daughter of Abraham Luken and Elizabeth his Wife 
be Born the 24" Day of May Between 7 & 8 o’clock in y* afternoon. 

72. 

Jonathan Luken Son of Abraham Luken and Elizabeth His Wife 
Was Born the 29" Day of September at 2 o’clock in y* afternoon. 1773. 

Enes Luken Son of Abraham Luken and Elizabeth his Wife Was 
eo the 30" Day of July at a Half an hour Past Six in the morning. 
1775. 

Abraham Luken Departed this Life the first Day of June one thou- 
sand Seven hundred and Seventy Six and was Buried the Third Day of 
June. 1776. 

my oy Luken Daugter of Abraham Luken and Mary his Wife Was 
Born the Twelft Day of February. 
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this is the tru Date, 1727. 

John Luken Son of Abraham Luken and Mary his Wife Was Born 
the Seventeenth Day of October, 1729. 

Matthias Luken Son of Abraham Luken and Mary his Wife Was 
Born the Eighteenth Day of September, 1731. 

William Luken Son of Abraham Luken and Mary his Wife Was Born 
the Twenty third Day of February, 1783. 

Abraham Luken Son of rte Uh Luken and Mary his Wife Was 
Born the Twenty first Day of November, 1734. 

David Luken Son of pan Be Luken and Mary his Wife Was Born 
the Twenty seventh Day of February 1787. 

Joseph Luken Son of Abraham Luken and Mary his Wife Was Born 
the Fourteenth Day of May 1789. 

Mary Luken Daughter of Abraham Luken and Mary his Wife Was 
Born the Twenty second Day of March 1741. 

Job Luken Son of Abraham Luken and Mary his Wife Was Born the 
Twenty eight Day of July 1743. 

Mary Luken Departed this Life in December The Ninth Day at Six 
a Klock and forty minits at Night In the Year 1751. 


LETTER FROM ELIZABETH BOwNE, NEW YORK, TO ROBERT HARTS- 
HORNE, PORTLAND Point, NEw JERSEY.— 
“34 mo, 1793 


“7% Left home: to cousin Leah Robinson’s about 4 in the afternoon. 
8 Left at 7 in the morning to Trenton, crossed the ferry to Pennsyl- 
vania. Lodged two nights with our cousin Byles. On First day at- 
tended meeting at the falls & home with our friend James Moore. 

“ Left on 2° day morning; compleated my business at Trenton, lodged 
that night with Robert & Pcs White. 

“On 8¢ day morning set off for Brunswick through the worst roads I 


ever rode. inished ng Bites ew & left Brunswick about 2 in the af- 


ternoon; reached the Wheatsheaf & tarried all night. Breakfasted & 
set off on 4" day morning at 7 o’clock to wait on the High Sheriff of 
Monmouth. Citizen Walton received me very politely & engaged that 
he would do his duty. Attended me to his mother, my Honoured & 
Beloved Aunt. Left her, who hath entered her 86" year, near 10 oclock 
& reached home about 4 afternoon. 

“This day walked to Shrewsbury ——~ 

“5% day evening, 8¢ mo. 14. I dined with Isaac Collins on the 6" of the 
week & $“ of the month. All well. Isaac was not at home.” 


MounTAain—THOMAS.—Indenture dated July 26, 1749, between Joseph 
Mountain, cooper, of Bristol, Bucks County, Pennsylvania (only son and 
heir of Richard Mountain, brewer, formerly of the parish of Andover, 
Hampshire, England) and Catherine his wife, and Jonathan Thomas, 
of Burlington, New Jersey, innkeeper. Richard Mountain’s parents 
were Richard and his wife, the only child and daughter of John Dalla- 
mano, late of Andover, England. 


ABSTRACT OF WILL OF SARAH Rosison, OF BURLINGTON, NEW 
JERSEY.—Sons David and Richard Robison; children of John Mifling ; 
sister Elizabeth Smith; William and Jonathan Smith, sons of brother- 
in-law Richard Smith ; George and Sarah Mifling ; Anne Pound ; Sam- 
uel, son of Ralph Peart; kinswoman Martha De Cow; Anna and Eliz- 
abeth Smith; Woman Friends of rep 5 Meeting ; 
kinsman John Mifling and Joseph Trotter; George and John Mifling, 
sons of George Mifling; executors, John Mifling and Joseph Trotter. 
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Signed January 9, 1746/7. Witnesses, Richard Smith, Ralph Peart, Isa. 
de Cow. 


Mr. Joun W. Jorpan, Editor PENNA. MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Hornor, in his historical note of my Grandfather, General William 
Macpherson (in No. 89, p. 51), has not recorded the fact of his marriage, 
March 9, 1803, to Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Reverend William 
White, Bishop of Pennsylvania. I therefore offer the information for 
publication in a later issue. 

WILLIAM WHITE WILTBANK. 


Queries, 


SouMIEN.—What was the full name of the Mr. Soumien, a silver- 
smith, of Philadelphia, mentioned in “ Daniel Fisher’s Diary,” 1755, in 
Penna. MAGAZINE, Vol. XVII., 1893, page 271. 

Box 3372, Boston. H. E. Woops. 


Carson.—Eleanor, daughter of John Passmore, married, 4/16/1786, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, London Grove, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
to George Carson, of East Marlborough, same county. Eleanor di 
between the yéars of 1743 and 1750, leaving three children, John, Mary, 
and George. George Carson married a second time to Hannah Pusey. 

Who can give me name of George Carson’s parents, and any informa- 
tion of Eleanor’s children, John, Mary, and George Carson ? 

Joun A. M. PassMORE. 

818 8. Forty-second Street, Philadelphia. 


Book Rotices, 


THe Lower NorFoLK County VIRGINIA ANTIQUARY. Edited by 
Edward W. James. Vol. II., 1899. 

The second volume of this excellent quarterly closes with the present 
number. Among the noteworthy contributions are the lists of marriages 

erformed by the Revs. Anthony Walke, Joshua Lawrence, William 

orriss, James Dawley, William Dawley, and Charles Henley; ab- 
stracts from Norfolk marriage bonds; Swiss Settlers; Taxable Property 
in Norfolk County in 1784; the Baptist Church, Princess Anne County, 
1764; Norfolk Theatres of the Old Time, and a variety of articles of gen- 
eral and local interest. A very full general index of twenty-seven pages 
is a valuable addition. It always gives us pleasure to welcome a new 
historical and genealogical serial from Virginia, for they aid in develop- 
ing a field rich in records, but long neglected. We extend our best 
wishes to the Antiquary. 


Rev. MorGan Joun Ruys, “THe Weise Baptist HERO oF CIvIL 
AND ReE.icious LIBERTY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” By 
Rev. John T. Griffith. Lansford, Pennsylvania, 1899. 126 pp. 
Price 60 cents per mail. 

The little volume before us gives the principal events in the life of the 
Rev. Morgan John Rhys, who was born in Glamorganshire, Wales, in 
1760, and died at Somerset, in this State, in 1804. e married Ann, a 
daughter of Benjamin Loxley, captain of spot ig Pome the Revolution. 
The family records of the Rhees, Loxley, and Lowry families are also 
given, nae f several sermons and orations delivered on special occasions 
reprinted. 
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